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Out from these towns go 


‘twenty-three men in .the in- 


‘terest of Advertising~ Head- 


aie 


& 

has such exact, dependable 

knowledge about manufactur- 
ing and marketing conditions 
as we? Where is the insti- 
tution that so accurately and 
intimately feels the pulse of 
so many businesses in so many 
places? Where is the insti- 
tution so well equipped to 
talk facts and figures to:men 


with knotty distributive prob- — 


lems to solve ? Ce 
50 


‘Not a single one of them 
F aid on the basis of what he 


» WOr 


| sells, Every one of «them 
| paid on the basis of his insti- 
_ tutional worth as measured 
"by his capacity to introduce 


"us to good business houses 
-and help us establish and 


develop business connections 
on the basis of mutuality of 
interest. 


A big programme that is 
and winning and 
growing! Eight or ten thou- 
sand business calls in a single 
year in forty-five states with 
clients in thirty-eight ! 


Where is the institution in 


; this big country of ours that 


The biggest aid we can 
offer any manufacturer is our 
sincere, honest advice founded 
on knowledge andexperience. 


There are a great many 
important and fairly success- 
ful advertisers who could put 
a second story on their busi- 
ness edifice~af they had the 
courage to face facts and 
learn what truly modern ad-’ 
vertising service really means. 


We still have a few copies 
of “The. Ayer Idea in Ad- 
vertising, which is a rather 
readable little volume. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago. 
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“Put it up to men who know your market” 


e THE FEDERALIST 





Pas) 

HATS all this talk 

about-business be- 
ing bad? We hear the 
alarm bells—but we 
can’t smell any smoke. 
Federal Clients say busi- 
ness was never better, say 
they have more business 
than they can handle. 


Oe ow 
ITHER this “hard 
times” talk is un- 


founded or Federal Serv- 
ice is a tried and tested 
preventive of bad busi- 
ness. 
° oa Toe 

HEN business de- 

pression is a reality, 
it is the non-advertised 
lines that suffer. The 
reason is simple. When 
the retailer begins to pull 
in his horns he orders 
only the lines his trade 
demands—the advertised 
trade-marked lines. The 
retailer knows that his 
customers who have been 
buying his un-advertised 
lines, will be as well 


better 
pleased, with the adver- 
tised goods. 


pleased, if not 


ABA 


ARD TIMES is 
one of the old regu- 








lars. Why not fortify | 
your business against his | 
next visit by beginning to 
advertise now? 

ee ae 


T doesn’t take a whole 
lot of money to be a 
real advertiser—most of 
the big advertising suc- 
cesses of today made a 
small beginning. Several 
of them number among 
Federal clients. 
A A A 
WE pay special at- 
tention to the ad- 
vertising “acorns” with 
“mighty oak”  possibili- 
ties. 


Federal Advertising Agency 


‘*Put it up to men who 
know your market’’ 


241 West 39th Street, New. York | . 
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Plans That Secured New Dealers 


By John Allen Underwood, 


Manager, Ady. Dept., The Favorite Stove & Range Co., Piqua, Ohio. 


[XN the April 24 issue of Print- 
ERS’ INK, I outlined the selling 
problem of the Favorite Stove & 
Range Company, as follows: 

The stove field is badly overcrowded. 
Manufacturers fight hard for business. 

Retail merchants are oversolicited. 
They usually handle from three to six 
different makes of stoves and ranges. 

Favorites embrace every type of sal- 
able stove and range—they form one of 
the largest lines in the country. 

No merchant can give adequate repre- 
sentation to this line, while handling 
several other lines in connection with it. 

Therefore, when we were ready 
to begin a decisive drive for new 
customers—after developing those 
already on our books into larger 
and exclusive buyers of our goods 
by. methods described in my for- 
mer article—we realized that two 
ends must be aimed for: 

First, the prospective customer 
had to be interested in, and sold 
Favorites; second, he had to be 
induced to handle them exclu- 
sively, 

It is my purpose here to tell you 
only about our methods of solv- 
ing the first of the above prob- 
lems—how we interested prospects 
in Favorites, and succeeded in 
selling some of them. 

The first step was to obtain a 
mailing list of active stove mer- 
chants, to whom letters and liter- 
ature could be sent with minimum 
waste. 

I gained this end through our 
salesmen. A general letter was 
mailed to all of them, stating that 
the advertising department was 
planning a campaign for the ex- 
press purpose of helping them se- 
cure new and promising custom- 
ers, and that it was our intention, 


Table of Contents on page 94 


with their co-operation, to plant 
a Favorite agent in every com- 
munity now unoccupied in their 
territories. 


HOW THE LIST WAS SIFTED OUT 


We requested each of them to 
take the large map of his: terri- 
tory, and Dun’s rating book, and 
to make an accurate and careful 
list of all merchants in his terri- 
tory to whom he wanted to sell 
Favorites. These dealers had to 
be well rated, and especial empha- 
sis was laid on the fact that we 
wanted each list to include mer- 
chants in every locality unoccu- 
pied by a Favorite customer. 

Our salesmen made out these 
lists as directed. They contained 
over 2,300 names of successful, 
well-rated merchants—the finest 
kind of prospects. 

Through personal investigation 
among a few of the prospects 
who did not know me, I found 
that they had heard of Favorite 
stoves and ranges in a vague, gen- 
eral way, but possessed in most 
instances no definite knowledge 
as to how they were made and 
marketed. 

So I decided to begin our cam- 
paign with a series of six fold- 
ers, which should present from 
various angles the facts about our 
product and selling plans. These 
folders—except the first—were 
uniform in size, being 1414x22% 
inches, spread out, and folded 
twice, to size 744x11% inches. 
They were printed in two colors 
of ink, and while attractively il- 


lustrated with halftones and etch-. 


ifigs, were not expensive. 
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Each of the folders contained a 
return card, which requested our 
catalogue and price-list, or a 
book, “Successful Business Build- 
ing.” 

This latter was an_ illustrated 
talk on the advantages of build- 


A Few Reasons Why 


HEN «4 salesman comes 
asks 


stoves and ranges. 
secret mickehng and burnishing 


score. This service wjll_ not 
floor in short order, but 





FIRST FOLDER ADVANCING REASONS FOR 


ing up a retail stove business on 
one trade-marked line of stoves 
and ranges exclusively. In fact, 
as soon as any prospects showed 
an interest in Favorites, we set 
out in our follow-up matter not 
only to sell him, but also to make 
an exclusive customer of him. 


HOW THE FOLDERS WERE LINKED 
TOGETHER 


The first folder mailed out is 
reproduced on this page. It was 
smaller than those which fol- 
lowed, and outlined in a very gen- 
eral way why a stove merchant 
should buy Favorites. These five 


reasons advanced were keynotes 
of the following five folders— 
each reason being the subject of 
one folder. 
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into your place of business and 
for ah eat at goer He you generally give it 


That's ie what we ap you to do here—listen just a minute. 


thei purses Every man ai 
fitted with « Favorite so 2 ee LO nf A to ad needs that 
bg = feel as though st had ~~ 


By close study—by the 
DCesses, 
our determination to make Favorites more attractiv 


Fourth ae yey ee four Rigg of stowe-making experience are 
‘avi 


ever 
thousa: 
fusing and selling service that will bring buyers to your store by 





nt shipments ot aB tines. We positively know we 


and more profitable stove 
for our catalog and net price hat. There 


Send the oud ond~ it will be worth your while 
The Favorite Stove and Range Co. 
Pique, Obio, U.S. A. 
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Two thousand three hundred 
and eighty-one folders 
mailed out. Fifty-six cards were 
returned. These replies were im- 
mediately turned over 











I wrote a_ strong 


interested prospect, 


tor aye ee a tn no ed 2 
we We bud avordes in the smoet and efficient making him a def- 
stove plant on earth, at the minumum oper 2 ane every HD Po} 7 
Naan chte tae masse Tess  'mite proposition, if 
sil fo the auto prohcuon wahoo! sting tots eaity. HE would agree to 
wi a te fy 2 ® 
imuinmwacentiauaiens —DdUId up his stove 
nd —We e people what want—make the 
largest arity of stoves and rane to meet al astes and needs «=, Gepartment on Fa- 
poor. and low, of educa ated 


vorites in the mod- 
ern and up-to-date 


In large building « num of the shrewdet, most way—that- is, — sell 
expert stove desegners tn the business are thinkin caning % 
pe prteecndes papal wy) eoewcly- Spay Lard i of ‘al them exclusive ly. 


develog 


—we have completely 


This same method 
of procedure was 
used in following up 
replies from subse- 
quent folders. 

The second fold- 


ind dollar a year adver. 


at ihe mx er went into the 
mails one week aft- 
er the first. On the 
outside of it was 


shown the main en- 
trance to our plant, 
with the great door 
partially open, show- 
ing the men in one 
department at work. 
The wording ran 
in this manner: 
“Come: with me for 
a three-minute jour- 
ney through a model stove plant.” 

This folder took the reader on 
a personal journey through our 
plant, and realism was added to 
the description of our methods 
of manufacture by very clear 
photographs of operators in dif- 
ferent departments. 


business than 


LINE 


From this folder thirty-seven 
cards were returned. 
After the interval of a week 


the third folder went out. This 
yas entitled: ‘Giving the People 
What They Want—and How It 
Puts Money in Your Pocket.” 
This folder was supposed to 
have been written by an old store- 
keeper, and it spoke entirely from 
the dealer’s side of the fence. It 
was entirely educational, the facts 
in it being ostensibly drawn from 
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sales letter to eachiy™ 
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Everybody’s 
Dual Responsibility — 


The Magazine that safeguards its editorial 
columns gives its maximum value to its 
Readers. 

The readers of that magazine come to 
regard it with trust and confidence. 


Having thus earned the good will of its 
readers, that Magazine is able to give its 
maximum value to its advertisers. 

Its readers clearly understand that the 
Publisher feels his responsibility for his 
advertising columns, and his advertisers 
understand that he feels his responsibility 
for his editorial columns, so that what he 
places before his readers may not lessen 
the value of the Magazine as an advertising 
medium. 


This sense of dual responsibility has given 
EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE its foremost 
position as an advertising medium. You get 
the weight of its influence with its readers 
when your sales-story appears in its pages. 
August forms close July 5th. 


rybodys 
Oriao agazine 


600,000 Guaranteed Average Monthly Net Circulation 
$600 per Page 


The Ridgway Company, New York 
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the experiences of the old stove 
merchant. 

He pointed out how the vary- 
ing tastes and requirements of 
people in every community, their 
education, the size of their homes 
and families, and the depth of 
their purses, all -determined the 
kind of stoves they needed. 

He had found that in order to 





Piqua, Ohio, is one of the Central Ship- 
ping Points of the Country 





F avorite Stoves and Ranges are brought 
Quickly to your Doors over the Great 
Highways of Travel 





SHOWING THE SHIPPING ADVANTAGES OF 
THE HOME OFFICE 


be successful, a stove merchant 
must carry a complete line of 
stoves and ranges, made in vary- 
ing styles and sizes, to suit the 
tastes and needs of various classes 
of people. 

The stories of several of our 
successful customers, who had 
built up large and profitable stove 
businesses by selling Favorites in 
this way, were then told, as con- 
crete proof of the old man’s state- 
ment. The folder was artistically 
illustrated throughout with ap- 
propriate drawings and photo- 
graphs. 

One hundred and forty-four 
cards were returned from this 
folder, Its success, I believe, was 
due to the fact that it talked about 
matters as the merchant himself 
saw them, and gave him some 
new and fresh ideas about man- 
aging his stove business. 

Folder number four went dut a 





week later. It told about the ex- 
pert staff of men who designed 
Favorites, and reproduced and de- 
scribed the improvements and 
new features which they origi- 
nated in stove construction. This 
folder brought twenty-seven in- 
quiries. 

The fifth folder, reproduced 
herewith, told about the prompt- 
ness and facilities of our ship- 
ping service, and how the clock- 
work system in this important de- 
tail of our business was matched 
by the methods employed in the 
other departments of the plant. 

This appeal returned twenty- 
three cards to us. 

The sixth and final folder de- 
scribed our powerful advertising 
service. This is also shown here- 
with. Some of the features of 
this service were outlined in my 
previous article in Printers’ INK, 
and I will not discuss them here, 

This folder touched upon the 
difficult selling knots which hard- 
ware and housefurnishing mer- 
chants have to untie, and how our 
advertising service could help 
them do it. "The manner in which 
our advertising department would 
work with them in incréasjng the 
sales of everything they handled 
was clearly explained. 


The return card in this folder - 


bore a request for the “Favorite 
Advertising Book” and asked for 
further details about our service. 
One hundred and sixty-seven such 
cards came back. 


RESULTS OF FOLDER CAMPAIGN TO 
MERCHANTS 


This folder campaign, lasting 
six weeks, brought a total of 454 
inquiries. Of these, our files show 
that 209 were sold an introductory 
order of Favorites, five merchants 
buying in carload lots. 

Two of these folders produced 
311 of the inquiries, the other four 
bringing only 143. We expected 
folders two and six to bring great- 
er returns than any of the other 
four. The‘ greatest disappoint- 
ment was the failure of folder 
four to produce good results. 

The main object of folders one, 
two, three, four and five was not 
so much to bring direct inquiries, 
although that was desired, as it 
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APVERTSING agency 
work to be effective 
must necessarily involve 
matters of a_ confidential 
nature. ... 


Competitive selling in- 
volves the taking of sides. 

Sincere work demands 
knowledge, aptitude, en- 
thusiasm and imagination. 


Therefore we do not take 
competitive accounts. 


Because of that policy our 
relations with clients more 
nearly approach that of the 
trusted employee. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN 
250 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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was to create a definite impres- 
sion in the minds of these pros- 
pects as to the way in which Fa- 
vorites were made and sold; in 
other words, to crystallize a pres- 
tige for our product that would 
smooth the way for our salesmen 
and develop a responsive field for 
a more direct and decisive selling 
campaign by mail. 

That we were successful in ac- 
complishing this was shown by 
our salesmen’s reports. They 
were no longer greeted impatient- 
ly and listened to under protest by 
the merchants whose names were 
on the prospect list, as had been 





ICRES of floor space {s,ci"ors., Wesrorka! dey i 
covered with Favor- “= 
ite Stoves and Ranges are within worth of goods 


a few yards of switches, con- 








Sete oa thtgpeng Depaere: 


home during the two best months of the 
refused orders for thousands of dollars 


customers 
nectmg with two trank lines. - When wanted We determined to enlarge our plant, and 


INK 


vertising literature which went to 
them later, have become excellent 


_ customers of this company. 


The results of this campaign 
led me to plan a_ second one, 
which is now under way and 
which so far has been very suc- 
cessful. This new campaign de- 
veloped from an idea which came 
to me as a result of the success 
of folder two of the first series 
of folders, and it is being worked 
out along a certain definite line, 
very different from the general 
publicity plan back of the initial 
campaign. 

During the interval between the 









We worked day and night trying 
sent all our 




















@ Deese 1 this prommse of punctuality mean somethug to you! 
G instead of a rush onder entailing 


an order for immediate delivery comes, — ~ a thertot 
it 1s hustled to the shipping office, the oo porte 
stoves are taken from the sorage fe. packed OP ag pm te rg et conte ret ot 
the long room between the stock itforms » completely equipped and bes ‘mentee and stoves fram manufacturers who cannot 6 ccomcmrs) & 
and trucked directly to the cars. as the photos show ee er Spee oe gat irohet a eer nue ew pr een ee 
4 ‘colatged te meet the pressure fecuites, expe rastetul feetory 
@ This makes quick shipments Our customers’ ort upon our prothactsve capacity exyannoten ! 
inders never lie three ot four dayson account of ¢ @ Wouldn't 1 pay you to buy Favorites trom us—ert the bes? 
some of the Thee entegements give us by ter the most efficent and ve 
with w the many savings end seonomers that wr haw de 
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extra expense. 1t have it quaty: 





Every onder shares in the saving of 


tume and the grest saving of ex 4 The promptness sad ponetuality that an every-day thang in 
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pense in our shipping department 





G Last year the demand for Favorite  qyy, mira to waste or let matien in ow mad 


The 
me wt. Favorite Stove and Range Co 
Waite taliegst Porson Wake Piqua, Ohvo, U S.A 











capacity. Our storage floors were 


A DEMONSTRATION OF MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 


the case before we began the fold- 
er campaign. In most instances 
our men were accorded a friendly 
and even interested reception, 
after introducing themselves. 
Some of the merchants would 
pick up one of the folders from 
their desks and ask about certain 
facts of our proposition which 
had interested them. The Favo- 
rite Stove & Range Company had 
become a reality to these dealers, 
instead of the abstraction it had 
been* before the campaign. 

This friendly feeling was util- 
ized by our men in a very effect- 
ive way, for since that time many 
prospects who did not respond di- 
rectly to the folders, or other ad- 


first and second campaigns the 
attention and interest of our 
prospects were not allowed to 
lag. 

I found a very effective way of 
getting inquiries to result from 
mailing to prospects some of the 
advertisements and literature 
which we give our customers to 
help them sell Favorite stoves and 
ranges. 

One of the most successful let- 
ters was mailed out with two 
folders, printed in colors, describ- 
ing a selling plan we originated to 
assist our customers in advertis- 
ing Favorites in their newspapers, 
windows, picture theaters and bill- 
boards. The letter follows: 























Three weeks ago most of the merchants 
selling Favorite Stoves and Ranges 
started after the stove business in 
their communities. : 

We talked to them about the importance 
of this—told them how to do it effect- 
ively—and helped pay the expense. 

And they are determined that this year 

shall be the most successful and profit- 

able in their history. 


These Ads Were Written for Our Customers’ Own Use 


|ARDWARE and house furnshing merchants of 
iinds, in towns and cities of all sizes, from 
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We betp them fight the ma order hewies We write odvertion: 
iments far them os drown ow thn page the! make hed state the mont 
town 











INSIDE OF FOLDER FEATURING THE ‘ADVERTISING SERVICE 


They are using our fall advertising cam- 
paign—the most powerful ever orig- 
inated for selling stoves and ranges. 
Enclosed are two of the units in this 
campaign that are helping bring buy- 
ers to their stores. 

Other sales-making plans and advertise- 
ments are going to them constantly. 
They are all free. 


We are spending many thousands of’ 


dollars this fall to enable all our cus- 
tomers to sweep the stove business of 
their localities into their stores. 
That’s why Favorites are now the 
best sellers in the stove business. 
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Read through the enclosed folders care- 
fully. Think how valuable such ad- 
vertising and selling assistance would 
be to you. 

No other stove manufacturer equals our 
original manner of building stoves 
and ranges, and our aggressive ways 
of helping our customers market 


them. ; 
Wouldn’t it pay you to handle Favorites? 


Such  let- 
ters, en- 
closed with 
promotion 
literature in- 
tended  pri- 
marily for 
our custom- 
ers, made 
thany new 
customers 
for us in the 
heart of the 
stove-selling 
season. 

We manu- 
facture a 
number of 
Specialties 
that the ma- 
jority of 
other stove 
makers do 
not produce. 
It occurred 
to me to use 
these spe- 
cialties to se- 
cure new 
customers, 
and this is 
the way I 
did it. 
OFFER OF 
SPECIALTIES 

HELPS 


I got up 
some at- 
tractive 
folders, 
printed 
to fit the ordinary 634-inch en- 
velope. Each of three different 
folders reproduced one of the spe- 
cialties, and contained an inter- 
esting description of it, calculated 
to appeal to the consumer. 


One of these folders was sent 
to each prospect, with a letter de- 
tailing the advantages of the spe- 
cialty, the probability of its cre- 
ating an exclusive business for 
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him, urging that he order a sam- 
ple, and offering to send him a 
quantity of beautiful leaflets, as 


enclosed, for distribution, with 
his name imprinted thereon. 
Prices on the specialty were quot- 
ed on a separate slip, clipped to 
the letter. 

For instance, one of our spe- 
cialties is a farmer’s boiler, which 
is a very necessary article on every 
farm, especially during the fall 
butchering season. Comparative- 
ly few stove merchants appreciate 
the opportunities offered in sell- 


Just Four 








On Dec. 24th, Santa Claus will give away. 
this beautiful Dolly's Favorite Range. You 
may be the lucky one to get it by merely 
returning this card to our store at once. 


PART OF A PLAN FOR MAKING 


DEALERS 


HOLIDAY 


ing such boilers to their farm 
trade. When these utensils are 
shown on sample they are easily 
sold, and a demand is created for 
them among the farmers of the 
community. 

Last October I mailed the fol- 
lowing letter on the Favorite 
Farmer’s Boiler to all prospects: 


Where you live, the farmers and butch- 
ers will soon be killing hogs. This 
means money for you. 

For nothing on a farm is of more im- 
portance at butchering time than a 
farmer’s boiler. If you have a 
sample on your floor you can sell 
several of them. ' 

Farmers use them for scalding hogs, 
cooking feed for stock, heating water, 
making soap and sugar, rendering 
lard, washing clothes and many other 
things. 

The Favorite Farmer’s Boiler is made 
by expert workmen who do nothing 
dee: It is indestructible—and boils 
quickly with little fuel. 

The" beautiful folder enclosed tells why 
the Favorite Boiler is essential on 
every modern farm. Many able mer- 


chants who constantly keep samples of 
it on their floors have developed a 
brisk trade on it among farmers and 
butchers. 
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Weeks 
Thanksgiving ‘till Christmas. 
Buy your Christmas gifts 
early and avoid the rush. 

We have many beautiful and 
useful Christmas gifts. 

Come and see us. 
not press you to buy---you will 
buy because you want to. 


YOUR NAME HERE. 


“We called it 









Better have us ship you one for sample 
at once. If you find that we are 
wrong—that you can’t sell it—just 
send it back to us at our expense, 
Could we possibly make a fairer or 
more liberal offer? : 

It will pay you to accept it to-day, 
Simply order the size you wish on the 
back of this letter and mail now— 
and the farmer’s boiler will come to 
you at once, together with a package 
of beautiful leaflets like enclosed, free, 
for . distribution, with your name 
prominently imprinted on the back, 
This single shot, mailed out just 

before the opening of the butch- 
ering season, sold more farmer's 
boilers in one month, to prospects 
only, than had been 
sold to everybody 
during the entire 
preceding two years. 
These sales made 
sharp entering 
wedges among pros- 
pects which our 
salesmen were as- 
siduous in follow- 
ing up, with encour- 
aging success. 

The most success- 
ful letter along this 
line that has yet 
been used was one 
mailed out last No- 
vember. We used 
to make a tiny range 
: for little girls. Its 
cooking-hole top was about thir- 
teen inches from the floor, and its 
oven measured six and’ one-half 
inches deep, seven and one-half 
inches long and five inches high. 
Dolly’s Favorite 
Range, and the extraordinary 
thing about it was the fact that 
it was constructed throughout ex- 
actly like a regular large-size 
range, with properly proportioned 
flues, firebox and oven. It was no 
toy, but would really cook and 
bake. 

I thought out a plan that our 
prospects could use in connection 
with this little range, to bring 
Christmas business into their 
stores. The letter, which .was 
mailed out to prospects in the lat- 
ter part of November, explains 
the whole thing: 

A successful selling plan for’ Christmas 
—one that will actually bring buyers 
into your store at small cost—is of- 
fered you by the attractive card 
you found with this letter. 

Distribute these cards—printed' with 
your name and address—among all 


from 


We will 


BUSINESS FOR 
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The Gateway to a 





National Reputation 





. The throng along the “Great White Way” 


during the year is greater than the entire 
population of the United States. 


That does not necessarily mean that everybody 
in the nation comes to New York once a 
year, but it is wonderfully representative 
circulation—the prosperous, buying people. 


Your advertisement 50 feet high in flashing 
electric lights ori the structure pictured 
above (photo taken from Broadway and 
42d Street), would cost only $33 a day. 










The ‘CRN i Grerere Co.NYS 


220 West 42d Street 
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your customers, inviting them to call 
and see your Christmas goods. 

Every one who does this—and returns 
the card in person—is entitled to one 
free chance° on a Dolly’s Favorite 
Range which you should give away on 
Christmas Eve. 

We wiil sell), you a Dolly’s Favorite 
Range, 500 of the enclosed cards— 
with your name and address. printed 
on thém—and one decorated metal 
box, into, which returned cards should 
be inserted for the drawing—all com- 
plete for $7.00 net. Additional cards 
at net cost to us—$2.00 a thousand. 

Everybody will return the cards, for 
they will want to get Dolly’s Favorite. 
You can interest them in your goods 
while they are in your store. No 
other advertising can possibly be so 
direct and successful in drawing trade, 
at such small cost. 

Merely write on the back of this sheet: 
“Send me the Dolly’s Favorite Christ- 
mas outfit at $7.00.” If you wish 
more than 500 cards, tell us how 
many. - 

Your order will be filled and shipped 
at once. 

The card enclosed with this letter 
is shown on page 10. It advertised 
the merchant’s Christmas goods 
and offered a free chance on the 
Dolly’s Favorite to the one who 
would return it in person to the 
dealer’s store. The consumer paid 
absolutely no money for this 
chance, of course. 

An enclosure, on the Dolly’s 
Favorite, similar to that describ- 
ing the farmer’s boiler, was also 
attached to the letter. 

This letter sold over 300 Dol- 
ly’s Favorites and outfits to pros- 
pects. Our salesmen were re- 
quested to follow up the orders, 
and shortly after Christmas I 
wrote to each of those prospects 
who had ordered the little range, 
saying that it was a-miniature ex- 
ample of Favorite workmanship ; 
that the successful selling plan 
we gave with it was one instance 
of the assistance which our adver- 
tising department could be to 
them in increasing sales, and 
closed with an appeal to them to 
forward their orders for one each 
of five different ranges which the 
attractively printed enclosures de- 
scribed and priced. This follow- 
up resulted in our selling an in- 
itial bill of ranges to over one 
hundred new customers. 


HOW LETTERS ARE TESTED OUT 


All letters which I use in inter- 
esting or following up our pros- 
pects are carefully prepared, as 





the result of first testing out sey- 
eral preliminary letters on a few 
names, carefully chosen so that 
they are representative of the en- 
tire list.. In this way I can fore- 
cast the approximate result of 
each letter, and from them can 
construct the letter capable of 
producing most profitable results, 

We keep our list of prospects in 
the best possible condition by hav- 
ing each salesman go over his in- 
dividual group periodically, strike 
out those merchants whom he 
considers hopeless and add names 
of other dealers whom he wants 
and hopes to sell. As soon as 
each prospect is sold, @ither by 
mail or salesman, his name is tak- 
en from the prospect list and 
transferred to our customers’ list, 

Our new campaign, which is 
now successfully under way, is a 
combination of strong selling lit- 
erature with personal letters. This 
campaign is for the purpose of 
getting new customers, and is 
built upon an idea entirely new 
in the stove business. Its results 
so far amply justify its original- 
ity, but I feel that its success 
would not have been nearly so 
great without the educational and 
preliminary work outlined in this 
article. 


New Hanff-Metzger Agency 

Joseph A. Hanff, formerly general 
manager of the Allen Advertising 
Agency, and George P. ‘Metzger, for- 
merly advertising manager of the Col- 
umbia Phonograph ‘Company, have or- 
ganized the Hanff-Metzger Agency and 
will have offices in New York. 

Among the accounts to be tandled by 
the new agency are those of the Colum- 
bia phonograph and the Tel-Electric 
piano player. 


Eveland Joins Westinghouse 


Frank W. Eveland, P*iladelphia rep- 
resentative of A. G. Spalding & Brother, 
agents for the Stevens-Duryea automo- 
bile, will resign his position with that 
company to accept a responsible berth 
with the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, of New York. 





McKinley with ‘“Floor-Shine” 


Robert E. McKinley, formerly with 
the St. Louis Poster Advertising Com- 
pany, is now vice-president in charge 
of advertising and sales of the Borden 
Varnish Company, St. Louis, manufac- 
turer of ‘Floor-Shine,” 
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Organization of Fair 


Trade League 


Announcement for the First Time 
of the New Organization Which 
Will Have Six Well-defined Ob- 
jects—Officers Recently Elected— 
The Three Classes for Mem- 
bers—To Diagnose Thoroughly 


RINTERS’ INK is able to 

make this week the first offi- 
cial announcement of the organi- 
zation and purposes of the Ameri- 
can Fair Trade League. A great 
deal of comment has been made re- 
garding the association, which its 
officers say, has been largely mis- 
leading. The objects of the 
league are set forth in the re- 
cently ratified constitution, as fol- 
lows: 

1. To aid in the. establishment 
and continuance of fair competi- 
tive commercial conditions. 

2. To promote honesty in manu- 
facturing, in advertising and in 
dealing, in the mutual interest of 
the consumer, the middleman and 
the manufacturer. 

3. To educate public opinion 
regarding evils in merchandising 
methods which operate to the in- 
jury of society. 

4, To study waste in merchan- 
dise distribution and its relation 
to the cost of living. 

5. To act as a clearing house of 
information concerning trade 
practices and systems, and legisla- 
tion relating thereto. 

6. To aid in the enactment and 
enforcement of laws that will: 

(a) Prohibit and penalize un- 
fair competition. : 

(b) Préhibit and penalize 
dishonest advertising. 

(c) Seek to prevent the elim- 
ination of the small individual 
dealer as a factor in modern 
retailing. 

The officers of the League are: 
Charles H. Ingersoll, of Robert 
H. Ingersoll & Bro., president; 
Dr. Lee Galloway, of New York 
University, vice-president, and 
Edmond A. Whittier, secretary. 
The treasureship has not been 
finally determined upon. Louis 
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D. Brandeis, of Boston, is the 
League’s counsel. 

Dr. Galloway will have direct 
supervision of the important re- 
search and investigation work 
which will be a necessary and 
valuable part of the organization’s 
activities. 

According to the secretary, it 
cannot be stated too strongly that 
the league is not interested in the 
least in the’ rights of patent own- 
ers except in so far as they are 
subject to the injury of present- 
day practices. 

Mr. Whittier says that it is pro- 
posed first to diagnose thoroughly 
the disease and then attack the 
causes rather ‘than any superfi- 
cial symptoms. 

There are to be three classes of 
members; the first to consist of 
individual dealers and consumers, 
the second to include the various 
trade organizations, chambers of 
commerce and the like, and the 
third to be made up of manufac- 
turers and advertising interests. 
The League has established per- 
manent quarters in the Fifth 
Avenue Building, New York. 





Van Cleve Gets Tobacco 
Products 


The George B. Van Cleve Company, 
of New York, will, after August 1, 
handle all the advertising of the Tobacco 
Products Corporation, in which Daniel 
G. Reid, Henry C. Frick and George J. 
Whelan are interested. ‘ 

Some of the accounts handled by the 
Van Cleve Company are Diamond Dyes, 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, White Rock 
Water, Adler Brothers, Bedell Com- 
pany, American Locomotive Company 
Automobiles, and United States Tires. 





Wisconsin Bill Passed 


The fraudulent advertising bill intro- 
duced into the Wisconsin legislature 
by Representative Pfenning has been 
passed. The law is the Prrntrs’ INK 
model statute with the addition of the 
phrase “for the purpose of defrauding 
the public.” There is also a clause 
exempting publishers from responsibility 
for advertising of whose truth or falsity 
they have no knowledge. 





The Eastern office of Woman’s World 
Magazine Company. Inc., has been re- 
moved from 200 Fifth avenue to 286 
Fifth avenue, New York, 
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The Financial and Commer- 
cial news service of the PUBLIC 
LEDGER is now so complete that 


even the most astute financier 


would find it difficult to suggest 
a point in which it could be fun- 
damentally improved. 


The news gathering facilities 
of the PUBLIC LEDGER in this 
field have been recently aug- 
mented and developed to a degree 
not hitherto attained. 





nigueiing eominente on the security markets, by a staff 


of competent writersin Philadelphia, New York, Chicago 
and London. 


Talk of the street, covering the daily financial news of the 
world. 


Full and accurate reports of all transactions on the New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, Pittsburgh and 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges, 


Trustworthy Eoperte of all the leading stock markets and 
curb markets in New York, Boston and Philadelphia. 


Comprehensive cable reports of the transactions on the 
London Exchange and other foreign bourses. 


Reliable details of the iron and steel trade. 
Complete review of the leading textile industries of the 
United States. 


A Comprehensive daily survey of the Cotton and Woolen 
Industries. 


Detailed reports on every feature of the Dry Goods market. 
The Boot and Shoe and Leather trade thoroughly covered. 


The Grocery and Produce trade from the leading distri- 
buting points of the country. 


Railroad news from all parts of the United States. 
News of industrial developments, etc. 
National Crop outlook and grain movements. 


PUBLIC LEDGER COMPANY 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 
CYRUS H. K. CURTIS, President 
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Advertising Wastes That 
a Postmaster Sees 


The Inaccuracy of Mailing Lists 
—How Advertisers May Avail 
Themselves of the Postal Regula- 
tion New Generally Overlooked— 
Hints on How to Keep Lists Up 
to Date—Duplicate Names 


By M. W. Ripley 


Postmaster, Montague, Mich. 

AM a postmaster—not of one 

of the big city offices, but of a 
third-class office—the kind that 
handles and distributes the mail 
of the millions of American. peo- 
ple who live in our smaller towns 
and on the farms. 





It happens that I am keenly in-. 


terested in advertising. 

A great deal has appeared in the 
advertising magazines of late re- 
garding inefficiency in methods, 
and the different kinds of wastes. 
As a postmaster, I am somewhat 
of a middleman, as it were—the 
representative of Uncle Sam, 
through whom the advertisers aim 
to reach the people I serve. I am 
continually seeing things from the 
postmaster’s point of view—an 
angle so different from that of 
the advertiser’s or the publisher’s 
that I am constrained to tell the 
readers of Printers’ INK some- 
thing of what I have observed. 

I recognize that there is a cer- 
tain amount of waste that cannot 
be avoided, but do you gentlemen 
in the advertising business know 
that tons and tons of expensive 
printed matter are thrown , away 
that might be delivered to proper 
persons if a little more care were 
exercised, if certain information 
regarding postal matters were 
known that does not seem to be 
generally known? 

And yet that is the case. You 
gentlemen do not study the postal 
rules as you ought, you do not 
take advantage of privileges that 
vou have under these rules; you 
do not realize the enormity of the 
waste that can be prevented by a 
more intelligent use of the postal 
service; or else you would not be 
so reckless and prodigal with ex- 
pensive printed matter as so many 
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of you are almost every day. 

There are several of these post- 
al rules that are not studied by 
advertising men as they ought to 
be; but in this ‘article I desire 
to call your particular attention to 
the rule governing the revision of 
your mailing lists—a privilege that 
the postal law grants, under cer- 
tain restrictions, but which not 
one advertiser in twenty seems to 
know anything about. 

In’ order to explain this rule, 
and, what is more to the point, 
to give you a definite idea of the 
waste that results from a failure 
to exercise the privilege that it 
grants, let me cite two or three 
instances. Bear in mind_ that 
these are not isolated or infre- 
quent occurrences. Similar cases 


come up repeatedly, not only in’ 


this office, but in every office in 
the country; and in the aggregate 
represent an appalling waste in 
printing and in postage, practically 
all of which might be saved. 


UNDELIVERABLE PIECES 


The first case is that of a sack 
of circulars sent out by a large 
manufacturer of shoes, and -for 
and over the imprint of a retail 
shoe dealer. Out of this one sack, 
by actual count, there were ninety- 
seven pieces that were undeliver- 
able—that is to say, there were 
ninety-seven circulars addressed to 
persons who had moved away, or 
were deceased or unknown. These 
circulars bore no return address, 
no request of the sender to be 
notified in case any were unde- 
livered. They were not matter 
of “obvious value,” and, hence, 
no notice from me as postmaster 
was required. They represent a 
waste of ninety-seven cents in 
postage, besides their printing 
cost, or a total of perhaps $3. 
Estimating that there were 400 
pieces in the sack, then this is a 
waste of 24 per cent. The ad- 
vertiser is doubtless big enough 
to stand a loss of $3; but if this 
same ratio of waste prevailed 
through all his mailing lists, then 
it strikes me that an average 
waste of 24 per cent of the entire 
postage and printing expense rep- 
resents an item that is certainly 
worth saving. The wonder is that 
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it was thrown away in the first 
place. 

On the same day, I received a 
sack of samples from a large pat- 
ent medicine firm located in a 
central New York city, each bear- 
ing a one-cent stamp. There were 
three hundred and fifteen of 
these samples, sixty-four of 
which could not be delivered. 
These each bore a request of the 
sender to be notified in case the 
mail could not be delivered, and a 
bulk notice on Form 3,540 was 
accordingly sent. Some days 
later we received word to hand 
the samples over to a local drug- 
gist, which we did upon receipt 
of one cent for the notice. If 
this druggist hands the samples 
out, you may say that there was 
no waste. Yes, but a four-pound 
package of samples could have 
been sent by parcel post for 
twenty-six cents. Including the 
necessary correspondence, there 
was a waste of at least forty- 
five cents. 

If this firm was able to re- 
trieve a part of the:waste by hav- 
ing a friendly druggist call for 
the samples, not so in the case of 
a Chicago mail-order firm, sev- 
enty-five of whose circulars I was 
holding at the same time. To 
have returned these, or to have 
given them out to new addresses 
would have cost one cent for 
each circular. As there were not 
many of these circulars, the 
waste reached nearly 50 per cent. 

Now the point I raise is that 
in all these cases the loss of 
postage, and in the case of the 
circulars the cost of printing as 
well, could have been saved if 
these firms before mailing this 
stuff had sent me their mailing 
lists of this office in order that I 
might have crossed off the names 
of all persons who had moved 
away or were deceased. 

Lest there be any misunder- 
standing as to my point, let me 
cite what the postal law does say 
in regard to lists of names and 
their revision. 

Section 549, par. 3, of the Pos- 
tal Laws and Regulations, 1902, 
reads in part as follows: 


Postmasters must not furnish lists 
of names of persons receiving mail at 
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their offices. Lists of names 
sent to postmasters for revision must 
be returned to the sender when postage 
is provided for that purpose, but no 
new names must be added to the lists. 
Postmasters may, if they so desire, how- 
ever, cross off the names of those who 
have moved away or are deceased. 


Your particular attention is 
called to that last sentence. This 
is one case of real downward 
revision. 

It is well known that postal of- 
ficials are prohibited from fur- 
nishing lists of names, aiding in 
the compilation of mailing lists, 
etc. It does not seem to be so 
well known that you can send a 
list of names to a postmaster and 
request him to purge it of all 
names of those who have moved 
away or are deceased. If this 
were better known, certainly the 


* privilege would be used a great 


deal more than it is. 

It is well to note that the re- 
vision of a list, under. this rule, 
is discretionary with the post- 
master. In large offices it may 
be inadvisable and impracticable. 
But certainly in most of the of- 
fices it takes so little time to 
check over a list of names, and 
the saving in time and work is 
relatively so great (by stopping a 
lot of stuff that would otherwise 
be mailed and which would have 
to be handled by that office) that 
no postmaster, familiar with these 
conditions, would decline to do 
so. It may occasionally happen 
that a postmaster will return a 
list with a refusal: to revise it. 
In such a case it ought only to be 
necessary to call his attention to 
Sec. 549, and to suggest that a 
compliance with your request 
would be as much in his own in- 
terests as in yours. A letter to 
this effect, indeed, ought to ac- 
company every list. 


THE RETURN OF MAIL MATTER 


Undelivered third-class matter 
cannot be returned to the sender 
except upon the prepayment of 
new postage. If the undelivered 
matter is of “obvious value,” or 
contains a guarantee on the part 
of the sender to provide postage 
for its return, then a card notice 
(Form 3,540) is sent by the post- 
master, The question of obvious 
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value is left to us. Moreover, 
many return cards are not prop- 
erly worded, and fail to convey an 
intelligent idea as to the intent 
of the sender, whether he con- 
siders his matter valuable, and 
expects to be notified. This ques- 
tion of the use and the misuse ot 
the return card contains many in- 
teresting points, not well under- 
stood—but that’s another story. 

I refer to the return card here 
for the reason that many firms 
seem to want a notice sent of un- 
delivered printed matter on Form 
3,540 for the purpose of using 
this information for the correc- 
tion of their mailing lists, and 
not with any intention of provid- 
ing return postage for its return. 
Some firms do not answer these 
notices; others answer the notices 
but do not take the trouble to 
cross the names from their lists; 
practically all of them do not 
seem to know that they can get 
their lists revised, or appreciate 
how much they are losing by not 
having their lists revised. 

Correcting a list of names after 
receiving Form 3,540 is good as 
far as it goes, and ought not to 
be neglected; but it is, after all, 
like the policy of the man who 
locks his garage after the car is 
stolen. This method may save 
future duplication of the same 
waste; it may prevent the send- 
ing. of additional matter that can- 
not be delivered; but it does not 
prevent the initial waste that 
could, in most cases, have been 
prevented. 

Moreover, there are many 
forms of waste that are not dis- 
covered by relying on Form 
3,540, but that would bé prevent- 
= by careful revision of mailing 
ists. 

For instance, a hardware dealer 
died here over two years ago, and 
his business was discontinued. 
To this day we are receiving al- 
most as much mail as when he 
was in active business. As _ his 
widow is alive and calls for his 
mail, it is simply taken to her 
home and destroyed. The senders 
are none the wiser. This kind of 
waste is distributed among a great 
many firms; but many are con- 
tinuing to send the dead man their 
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literature and probably will con- 
tinue to do so as long as the 
widow lives. Don’t you see that 
even in a case of a single name 
like this it would have paid these 
firms to have sent me their list 
of names of this office, in order 
that I might have crossed off this 
name, and thus have saved them 
from sending valuable matter to 
one who is no longer interested 
in worldly goods. It ought not to 
be a difficult matter for wholesale 
firms to take their dealers’ lists, 
and, after possibly deducting the 
names of their active customers 
and those that they know are in 
business, to submit the rest to the 
postmasters to check over. 


DUPLICATE NAMES 


Another kind of waste not de- 
tected or corrected by Form 3,540 
is that involved in duplicate 
names, and in the cases where 
more than one name in a family 
is included in the same list. It 
matters not to the postal service 
how many circulars or catalogues 
of the same kind which an individ- 
ual or family receives, but it 
ought to matter to the advertiser. 
Such duplication is an unneces- 
sary waste, and one that, in the 
aggregate, is very large. This 
waste can be largely prevented by 
requesting a postmaster when he 
revises a list to also cross off all 
duplicate names, and all names 
except those of heads of families. 
While the rule cited does not ex- 
pressly permit this, it still is 
within its intent (that of prevent- 
ing unnecessary expense to. the 
sender) and is therefore allow- 
able. The correction of the spell- 
ing of names will often reveal 
duplicates which can also be 
crossed off. “ 

In countless cases of undeliv- 
ered printed matter, it is not 
necessary, under the rules, to 
notify the sender. In too many 
instances the sender’s name is not 
printed on the cover. In a busy 
post-office certainly no more no- 
tices are sent than are abso- 
lutely required by the postal rules. 
Advertisers do not, as a rule, ap- 
preciate the magnitude of the 
waste that is due to their own 
negligence in this respect, or that 











is due to the carelessness or in- 
difference of postal officials. In 
fact, revision of mailing lists un- 
der Sec. 549 1s the oniy method 
whereby an advertiser has a de- 
pendable assurance that his print- 
ed matter will be delivered with 
a*:minimum of waste. 

Mailing lists grow old with 
startling rapidity. We in the post- 
al service have this fact of the 
constant changing and shifting of 
the population forcibly impressed 
upon us. Furthermore, a good, 
reliable list is difficult to procure, 
and. usually represents quite an 
expense. They are, moreover, 
costly unless accurate and clean. 
Isn’t it strange then that big, 
brainy business men, alert in every 
other way to keep down expenses, 
will use any old list that ihey 
can get, no matter whether copied 
from an out-of-date directory, bor- 
1owed from some retailer who has 
used the same list for years with- 
out material revision (what does 
he care as long as you pay the 
postage) or bought from some 
broker, its age unknown? ‘That 
this is the case is proven by the 
fact that we often have to de- 
liver printed matter which the 
names themselves show was sent 
out on a list that was several 
years old. J recall one bunch of 
circulars that showed that the list 
of names used was over twenty 
years old, for it was made up by 
a druggist who had been dead 
that many years. 

The onlv explanations for these 
conditions are that advertisers do 
not know of this way of having 
their lists corrected, or do not 
appreciate the opportunities this 
method offers to save in their ad- 
vertising expense. 

he mere mention that there is 
such a rule will be sufficient to the 
wise advertiser. 

The example of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., of Chicago, might 
be copied to advantage bv other 
advertisers. This mail-order house 
sends out to postmasters the fol- 
lowing letter: 


We are submitting herewith our mail- 
ing list of your town for your inspec- 
tion with the request that you cross off 
the names of people, who for some 
reason or other, no longer receive their 
mail from your office. 
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For your convenience, we would also 
suggest that you make whatever correc- 
tions you may deem necessary in re- 
gard to the rural route, box or street 
numbers. 

We believe that in co-operating with 
postmasters in this manner we will 
achieve results which will be to our 
mutual advantage; that is, it will save 
you considerable unnecéssary time and 
labor as it will serve to reduce con- 
siderably the amount of unclaimed and 
undeliverable mail, work for which you 
receive no credit, ‘and it will help us to 
economize on our stamp account. 

You will find your authority for com- 
plying with this request under Section 
549, Postal Laws and Regulations, page 
270. 


We also take this opportunity for 
stating that we are at all times willing 
to co-operate with the postmasters and 
the Post-office Department in every- 
thing that will assist in lightening the 
burdens of postmasters or carriers and 
we therefore solicit any suggestions you 
may have or make in the handling of 
our mail, etc. 


Women’s League’s New 
Officers 


Tie League of Advertising -Women 
closed the first year of its existence on 
Saturday, June 21, with a dinner at the 
Hotel Nassau, Long Beach. 

The officers, recently elected, are: 
President, Miss Ida Clarke, of Scott & 
Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J.; vice-president, 


Mrs. Caroline L. Overman, of Joseph . 


A. Richards & Staff, New York; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Miss J. J. Martin, of 
ae & Hutchinson Company, New 
ork. 


Cooke Made Business Manager 


The directors of the Keystone Tele- 
phone Company, of Philadelphia, have 
elected Edward M. Cooke, of Denver, 
business manager of the company. In 
his early business life Mr. Cooke was 
engaged in the newspaper business and 
for three years was on the staff of the 
Philadelphia Press as assistant night 
editor. Later he went to Denver as ad- 
vertising manager of the Daniels & 
Fisher Stores Company. 


McAdoo Leaves Brown 


Joseph T. McAdoo, manager of the 
special advertising service department 
of the Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, 
has resigned. He will give his atten- 
tion to the establishment of special ad- 
vertising service for several large St. 
Louis manufacturers and_ wholesale 
houses in different lines of business. 
Mr. McAdoo is vice-president .of the 
St. Louis Advertising Men’s League. 


M. L. Havey, formerly with the 
Street Railways Advertising Company, 
is now connected with the New York 
office of Good Housekeeping Magazine. 
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On The Border Line 


CERTAIN advertiser made two sorts of 
products—both, so far as we know, meri- 
torious, but one sort being in a classifi- 

cation not acceptable under the censorship codes 
of leading publications. The other sort was 
acceptable. 


We agreed, of course, to carry his advertising 
for the latter group of products, if in the copy 
no mention was made of the former. 


Then came what looked like a complication. 
He had some other good products which were 
right on the border line. Their inciusion in the 
accepted list was under consideration, when he 
settled the whole matter himself by saying: 


“No, we won’t ask you to accept them. We 
should rather not lessen the effectiveness of our 
other copy with your readers by advertising any- 
thing at which they might in any way look 
askance. We recognize that the very fact that you 
don’t admit these other goods to your columns 
increases the reader’s respect for what you do 
admit.” 


Which is another inidieeslics of the truth of 
the opinion we have held, namely, that this whole 
question ef censorship is some day going tosettle 
itself through the recognition by all reputable 
advertisers of the fundamental basis upon which 
publishers are working. 


And that basis is—the importance of keeping 
the respect of the reading public for a//advertising. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Getting More for the Money 


In the factory, in the office, on the road, there are efficiency engineers 
who show us how to prevent waste, eliminate lost motion, avoid dupli- 
cation, and increase the effect in proportion to the energy. 


These are the purposes of this Association. 


We make it possible for the Agricultural Advertiser to select, .un- 
erringly, certain mediums that reach the worth-while population of 
nine important rural fields, and yet prevent duplication of circulation, 


We believe each dollar of an appropriation, disbursed through these 
selected journals, will represent a considerable increase in efficiency 
over a haphazard choice of mediums, of varying quality and overlap- 
ping distribution. 


If there is anything in mechanical efficiency, office efficiency and sales 
efficiency, our theory must be right. 


537,000 Farm Homes 
Worth Reaching 


And you pay but one messenger to call at each home. 


Established 

NATIONAL STOCKMAN AND FARMER 1877 
Pittsburgh, Pa., ; 

Supreme in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

FARMERS’ REVIEW, 1877 
Chicago, IIl., 

Supreme in Illinois. 

FARMER’S GUIDE, 1889 
Huntington, Ind., 
Supreme in Indiana. 

FARMER AND BREEDER, ASSOCIATED 1878 
Sioux City, Iowa, 

The Cream of Four States 

(Ia., Neb., Minn., S. D.). 

NEBRASKA FARMER, 

Lincoln, Neb., 

Supreme in Nebraska. 
FARM AND RANCH, 

Dallas, Texas, 

Supreme in Texas and Southwest. 

CALIFORNIA CULTIVATOR, 

Los Angeles, Cal., 
Supreme in California. 

RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 1877 
Los Angeles, Cal., 

Supreme for Fruit-Growers and Ranckmen. 

THE RANCH, 1895 
Kent, Wash., 

Supreme in the Pacific Northwest. 


Associated Farm Supers 





1859 


1883 





1889 





CHICAGO 8ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 
Steger Building, Globe Democrat Building, Fifth Avenue Building, 
D. ‘C. Kreidler, Manager. C. A. Cour, Manager. S. E. Leith, Manager. 
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Dog Day Business and 
How to Get It 


Plans and Methods Used by Well- 
Known Houses to Keep the Vol- 
ume Up During the Summer Sea- 
son—How New York, with Its 
30,000 Excess Visitors’ Provides 
an Unusual Opportunity 





J,LEVENTH-HOUR campaigns 
to increase the volume of sum- 
mer business or keep it from fall- 
ing off really belong by right in 
the larger year-round campaign. 
If an article has no summer use, 
it has, of course, no summer sales 
prospects, and it would be use- 
less to advertise it. But if it has 
a summer use, then a summer 
campaign of promotion is dis- 
tinctly indicated and should be 
considered as an integral part of 
the year’s campaign. 

Lots of times it is not so con- 
sidered. With many advertisers 
summer is set down as a time of 
absolute, inexorable dullness. They 
have accepted that theory, have 
set up those limitations on their 
sales activity, and make little or 
no attempt to escape from them. 
Or if they do, the attempt is 
either a perfunctory one or else 
is chilled at the start and turned 
into a sort of a “forlorn hope” 
by the expectation of failure. 

One of the most striking in- 
stances—one might say the clas- 
sical example—of the successful 
advertiser who refused to stand 
pat on tradition and, instead, went 
out pioneering into the unex- 
plored territory of sumrher and 
found it a land of promise, over- 
flowing with milk and _ honey, 
is Artemas Ward, of Sapolio 
fame. 

When Mr. Ward picked up Sa- 
polio it was a two-season selling 
proposition. When he laid it 
down, the sun had acquired the 
habit of never setting on its use; 
it sold throughout the year. 
There are many things that can- 
not be advertised during — the 
summer, but Sapolio is not one of 
them. Mr. Ward had to figure 
that out for himself, without 
much help from anybody, but he 
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went ahead and built up a fine 
business out of his conviction and 
industry. 

The interesting and important 
part of the story is that it was 
not built up by unusual summer 
stunts, but by continuing the same 
old advertising pressure right 
through the season. The house- 
wives he had been addressing in 
the fall and spring were, most of 
them, alive in the summer, and 
he talked to them in much the 
same way he had talked during 
those other seasons, except, of 
course, with special reference to 
the time. He made the Sapolio 
story an interesting one, one of 
the most interesting stories that 
has ever been told of an adver- 
tised commodity, and that helped 
to put it over. 

Four years ago the book busi- 
riess—and the book business is a 
commodity business to-day—was 
almost negligible with most pub- 
lishers. The dullness appears to 
have been explained by the the- 
ory that people do not read as 
much in the summertime as they 
do at other times of the year, 
or, if they do, that they read old 
books. One of the largest pub- 
lishers of popular fiction, Gros- 
set & Dunlap, challenged the the- 
ory and proved it wrong. 


WHY WINDOWS ARE EFFECTIVE IN 
SUMMER 


This book house is a great be- 
liever in window display. It saw 
an added reason for using win- 
dows in summertime. People have 
more time to study the windows 
in summer than they do in win- 
ter—they ought not to, accord- 
ing to the revised version, but 
they do. And they have more in- 
clination; they are looking for 
amusement. 

So the advertising manager 
worked up a window display to 
sell books for the retail dealers. 


‘He took a grip and pasted hotel 


labels all over it. He put this 
in the front of a dummy window 
and draped time-tables and ex- 
cursion folders over it. He put 
two or three volumes of light fic- 
tion on top of it and filled in the 
background with an elaborate dis- 
play of other fiction, punctuated 
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here and there by window cards. 
Then he photographed the display 
and reproduced the picture in his 
house-organ. The trade took to 
it and it wasagreat success. One 
of the large department stores in 
New York City carried the dis- 
play in one of its windows for a 
fortnight. 

This year the same house se- 
cured from the Lackawanna Rail- 
road a car card of “Phoebe 
Snow” and had it enlarged and 
lithographed in four colors, at 
its own expense. This was for 
use as a cut-out in the window. 
It was sent out to each dealer, 


together with a window card rec- © 


ommending and suggesting the 
use of summer fiction to make 
vacation pleasanter. 

As a result of efforts like these, 
the summer book business, which 
four years ago had scarcely any 
volume, now compares very fa- 
vorably with the business for the 
rest of the year. It should be 
pointed out that the methods em- 
ployed were no different from 
those used at other times of the 
year. The house simply had con- 
fidence that its books could be 
sold in summer as well as at any 
other time of the year. 

A house of considerable impor- 
tance in its own line, which sells 
to department and general stores, 
has done a prosperous business 
for several years past. It seemed 
to be doing all the ordinary things 
well; no large leaks were in evi- 
dence. The summer business had 
always sagged, however, and it 
had never made any desperate ef- 
fort to improve it, narcotized as 
it had been by the summer dull- 
ness tradition. 


PLANTING SEEDS FOR MORE BUSINESS 


Last winter, looking ahead as 
he was wont to do, the advertis- 
ing manager did not skip the sum- 
mer season, but let his mind turn 
over all the possibilities of that 
time. 

“What is the use of marking 
time | wall through July and Au- 
gust,” he asked himself, “looking 
ahead to the fall and winter, when 
there may be business right un- 
der our noses?” 

He determined to go out him- 





self on the territory at that time 
to see, and he figured that while 
he was prospecting he could just 
as well do some selling himself 
and refresh his experience on the 
firing line. Through the months 
that followed, his idea grew and 
took more and more definite 
shape, until now the plan is to go 
out and establish actual depart- 
ments for his goods in the dif- 
ferent stores. His line would not 
be the only one represented, but 
it would be the chief one, and 
the total business created in this 
way would be much more than 
the house salesmen in the same 
territory could sell on the old _ba- 
sis. He will try it out in July 
aud August, and is practically cer- 
tain of success, because the his- 
tory of existing departments in 
other stores is of a nature to be 
very convincing to the prospects. 
And it will give the salesmen a 
strong talking point with those 
buyers who do not come in at 
once. It will create summer 
business this year, or, at the 
worst, early fall business this 
year and summer business next 
year. 

Five or six years ago the ad- 
vertising manager of a large man- 
ufacturing house used to be ad- 
vertising assistant. and window 
trimmer for a large city of the 
Middle West. 


HOW TO GET THE BUSINESS 


“T used to beg the traveling 
salesmen who came in to get their 
houses to provide me with win- 
dow display material, or even 
ideas that I could use to show 
up their goods. We had a special- 
ly good chance to do that in the 
summer. The kodak people,” he 
said, “were the only ones that ever 
tried to help out in any serious 
way. The others did not seem to 
catch on. Now, the kodak people 
have gone into display on a large 
scale, and all of the others that I 
was begging to come in are 
spending thousands of. dollars 
apiece to provide attractive pic- 
tures or cut-outs for the dealer’s 
window. They probably thought 
then I was a crank and was try- 
ing to get them to do the work 
for which I was being paid. But 
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| A Shovel Married an Idea 
—and Made it Pay 


The tough problem is to take the common thing—the staple 
article—and advertise it successfully. 


1 
we 





Witness this accomplishment in the case of the Wyoming 
Shovel Works, for over 40 years makers of good shovels. 


To be brief: F. W. Taylor in his He increased the capacity per 
shoveling experiments found that man per day from 16 to 59 tons! 


when a laborer took an average As a result of this idea advanced 
of 21 pounds per load he naturally to the Wyoming Shovel Works by 
and unconsciously did his best the Make-It-Pay Department 
day’s work. He provided shovels they are now making the Wyo- 
of the size and shape to handle an ming 21-Pound Load Shovels and 
average 21-pound load. advertising them in 


~ Engineering News 


And the results for them have been 











HE | five great even more striking than those that Tay- 
quality circulation 
engineering weeklies 
of the Hill Publish- rt tay ee ‘ 
ing Co. are: Their inquiries have been increased 


® from approximately 50 per year to 15 
and 20 per day. More attention than 
was ever before focused on a hand 


lor got. 


The Engineering and 
Mining Journal’ (1866) 


Devoted to Metal Min- shovel. 
ing and Metallurgy. Cir- 
culation 10,000. This good idea might easily have been 
pare) “aad - wasted had it been tried out in the 
The Standard Paper_of wrong medium. But Engineering News 
so Pagoerne- Cir- reaches the important engineers and 
culatio , . 3 P sii 
American Machinist contractors of the country—men : eager. 
(1877) for modern efficiency and with the buy- 
, Devoted to rs Work ing power that makes advertising to 
0 Machinery onstruc- . . 
tion. Circulation 27,000, them worth while. 
Power (/ 880) 
qoevoted to the Genera Do you want to “Marry your product 
tion and Transmission o : ” 
Power. Circulation 34,000, to an idea? 


Bob ae AR g . * « 
and Coke Manufacture. Hill Publishing Co. 


Circulation 12,000, 
595 Pearl Street New York City 
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they see it differently now. They 
can’t ‘sit down and expect busi- 
ness to drift their way. They 
have got to go out and get it. 

“Just so about this summer dull- 
ness. It’s dull just as long as 
people say it is dull. It isn’t dull 
for baseball or lawn tennis or 
touring or vacations. It isn’t dull 
for anything that amuses. It 
ought to be dull for anything that 
coes not amuse. Moral: Make 
your proposition entertain, or at 
least interest, and if it has any 
use at all in the summer, you may 
be sure you will get your reward.” 

The advertising manager might 
have added Atlantic City, or New 
York, or even many other of the 
larger cities to the list. The pop- 
ulations here are always swelled 
by an influx of summer visitors. 
Two years ago the Merchants’ As- 
sociation was taking pages and 
half-pages in the newspapers of 
other large cities to advertise New 
York as a summer resort. Excel- 
lent results are said to have been 
obtained in the way of business, 
though the advertising has not 
been renewed. 


ONE CHANCE FOR SUMMER WORK 


A New York advertising man 
makes the persistent claim that 
the summer population of New 
York is larger than its winter 
population. This, he says, is be- 
cause the influx of summer vis- 
itors exceeds the number of those 
who leave on vacation or tour. 
This estimate is probably an ex- 
aggeration, though not so absurd 
as might be the case with another 
city. than. the metropolis. The 
electric display people, who may 
be allowed to have a fairly accu- 
rate sense of the situation, find 
that the number of transients in 
New York exceeds 200,009 daily, 
and that in the summer this is 
swelled by from 20,000 to 30,000 
more a day. There is no knowing 
just how many New Yorkers 
leave-the city at such time, but 
it must considerably exceed that. 

But 20,000 to 30,000 visitors a 
day in’ one place are an opportu- 
nity. And they come from all 
parts of the country and carry 
back ;to their own homes and 
communities the message they get 
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in ‘the city. There is a chance 
for some sort of summer work 
there. 

Soda fountains cut off their hot 
drinks just at the time they might 
be doing the most good. On a 
si day, the most refreshing drink 

a hot drink. Hot tea, or even 
or lemonade has a_ great deal 
more to say for itself as a sum- 
mer drink than have the “ice- 
cold” drinks. And as a restora- 
tive, bouillon and other drinks of 
that character should have the call 
in summer. The appetite is no- 
toriously fickle in summer, and 
may be wooed and won many 
times by a hot drink when the 
other kind of drink will fail to 
tempt it. There is a great unex- 
plored field-here which awaits de- 
velopment by the manufacturers 
of bouillon cubes, malted milk, 
thin soups and other drinks of 
that class. 

In short, summer is not very 
much different from the rest of 
the year. It is true that not so 
much business is ordinarily done 
then as at other times, but that 
is almost solely because advertis- 
ers do not want to sell then. 
That is, they do not believe they 
can sell then. Or they believe the 
retailer when he says that he can- 
not sell then. The advertiser’s 
mind has got to be changed be- 
fore he can change the sales 
force’s or the retailer’s. In other 
words, summer business, like a 
good many other things, is a state 
of mind. 


Woodhead Addresses Poor 
Richard Club 


William Woodhead, of San_ Fran- 
cisco, who was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America, at the annual con- 
vention in Baltimore, was the honor 
guest of the Poor Richard.Club at a 
luncheon given last week in the club 
house, at 239 South Camac street, Phila- 
delphia, when he made an address in 
which he presented a number of new 
ideas in advertising. Mr. Woodhead 
declared that the best advertising was 
that in which the. most co-operation 
could be secured. ‘‘The keynotes of the 
last two annual conventions,” he said, 
“were honesty in advertising and effi- 
ciency in advertising, but this year we 
are going to make the slogan Co-opera- 
tion.” Th: meeting was presided over 
by Lewis J. Kolb, the president of the 
club, and about fifty members attended. 





















Exposed Columbus Fake Sale 


Recently circulars were distributed in 
Columbus, Ohio, advertising salvaged 
goods from a wrecked steamship, and 
announcing that salesmen would visit 
the city to canvass local homes to sell 
the alleged salvaged articles at greatly 
reduced prices. 

Ernest S. Jaros, president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Columbus, sent the 
following telegram to Harry D, Robbins, 
chairman of the National Vigilance 
Committee: “Circulars widely distrib- 
uted here describing wreck of steam- 
ship Ben Nancan, bound from _Liver- 
pool to New York, with cargo of $345,- 
000 worth of flannels, gloves, towels and 
silks, consigned by insurance company 
to B. Campbell & Co., 392 Broadway, 
New York. Goods will be offered by 
twenty peddling salesmen to-morrow or 
day after. Please investigate and wire 
immediately any facts useful in ex- 
posure or prosecution. Fraudulent ad- 
vertising law here not yet in effect.” 

Mr. Robbins’s personal attorney, Ed- 
ward H. Tatum, after. investigation, 
wired the Advertising Club of Colum- 
bus as follows: 

“B. Campbell & Co. unknown at 392 
Broadway, New York City. Marine in- 
surance brokers report no wreck of 
steamship Ben Nancan. Am informed 
steamship Ben Nancan does not appear 
in Lloyd’s Register.” 

Mr. Jaros was so confident that the 
sale was a fake that he did not wait 
for a reply from New York before tak- 
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ing preliminary action. He called the 
attention of Chief of Police Carter to 
the handbills and the chief announced 
that he would have his men keep a 
lookout for the agents and have them 
arrested for peddling without licenses, 
in case they did not take these out be- 
fore attempting to sell their goods. 
Publicity was given the matter, and 
the public was asked to notify the pu- 
lice station at once if approached by 
any of the agents. 

According to last reports, the sales- 
men of the alleged salvaged goods had 
not appeared in Columbus. 


A. A. C. Programme Head 


President Woodhead, of the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of America, has 
announced the appointment of John K. 
Allen, advertising manager of the 
Christian Science Monitor, of Boston, 
and chairman of the board of directors 
of the Pilgrim Publicity Association, as 
chairman of the programme committee, 
which will have charge of the work of 
preparing the programme for the To- 
ronto convention. 

His associates will be James Dunlap, 
president of the Chicago Advertising 
Association, and C. W. McDiarmid, 
president of the Toronto Ad Club. Mr. 
Allen has accepted the appointment, and 
announces it as his intention to carry 
on the work on the same high plane as 
that established by Douglas N. Graves, 
the retiring chairman, 
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How Closely May Labels Resemble 
Each Other? 


By E. S. Rogers, 


Of the Chicago Bar, 
A LABEL or package is almost 


always visual in its appeal. 
The impression created on the mind 
of the retail purchaser is through 
the sense of sight. He remembers 
a label as a thing seen before. 
The deception created by an 
imitation package is accomplished 
by showing to the eye of the 
prospective purchaser a confusing 
picture. At the risk of repetition 
it may be well to approach the 
question, what is an imitated label 
or package, by first considering 
the purchaser and what we know 
about him and how the courts re- 
gard him. 

Anyone who has occasion to ex- 
amine the cases involving unfair 
trading by the imitation of labels, 
packages and the like, must at 
once be struck by their irreconcil- 
able conflict. While, of course, 
the facts in no two cases are 
alike, this diversitv cannot ac- 
count for the variance in result. 


The rule of law to be applied is~ 


not seriously disputed, there is 
substantial agreement that in- 
fringement occurs when the labels 
or packages of one trader re- 
semble those of another sufficient- 
ly to make it probable that or- 
dinary purchasers exercising no 
more care than such _ persons 
usually do in ourchasing the 
article in question will be de- 
ceived. 

The person to be considered, 
the courts say, is not the first or 
intelligent purchaser, but the 
ultimate or ordinary purchaser, 
not the expert or the careful per- 
son, but the normal every-day 
purchaser, or, as some judges 
have designated him, the un- 
practiced purchaser. the  inat- 
tentive purchaser, the ignorant 
purchaser, or the unwary pur- 
chaser. This last seems by far to 
be the favorite expression. 
People are known to act hurried- 
ly in making their purchases and 
are not bound to be careful. We 


Lecturer at University of Michigan. 


all know that they are heedless 
and inattentive and do not give an 


article supplied more than a 
casual look. Details of packages 
are not remembered. Makers’ 


names are not observed. In- decid- 
ing package and label cases all 
these things are considered by the 
courts. 

THE UNWARY PURCHASER 


The setting of the stage upon 
which the unwary purchaser per- 
forms is a proper subject of 
judicial inquiry. The names and 
manner of familiar identification 
of the article, and evidence of 
the characteristics of the unwary 
purchaser himself are proper, 
whether he is intelligent or the 
reverse, educated or illiterate, 
what may be his age, whether a 
child or mature, and his station 
in life. Objectively the unwary 
purchaser is pretty comprehensive- 
ly investigated. Subjectively, 
however, he seems to have been 
wholly neglected, and I believe 
that the irreconcilable conflict 
among the decisions is due to this 
neglect. 

The question of the likelihood 
of deception is, however, one 
which the courts reserve for their 
own determination. The first and 
not infrequently the only step is 
an inspection by the court of the 
respective labels. For the purpose 
of this inspection the labels are, 
of course, placed side by side and 
the defendant’s astute counsel is 
at hand to point out and dwell 
upon such differences between the 
two as may exist. This is a 
purchaser, or the unwary  pur- 
chaser” is denied; he does not 
know that there are two labels, 
still less has he an opportunitv. to 
make a side by side comparison, 
and he has not the assistance of 
able counsel to help him dis- 
criminate. Some courts recognize 
this and have said so, but it must 
unconsciously have its effect and 
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AN honorable man never 


stoops to obtain money 
under false pretenses, and 
never puts himself in a posi- 
tion where anyone might sully 
his good name by inferring 
that he might purposely have 
overstated his intentions. 


The Advertising Mirror says 
the ideal Advertising Agent 
“gets a rate from the pub- 


lisher, based on a stated 
amount of business to be 
given within a certain time, 
and he keeps his agreement 
or adjusts the rate.” 





“TheAdvertising Mirror” complete, reflecting 
typographically the ideal Agent, Publisher, 
and advertiser, may be had on request from 


H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency 
440 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
OLD COLONY BUILDING CHICAGO 
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Seeking an Introduction 


to the Doctor? 


An introduction, moreover, that will insure special attention and 
consideration? If you are, you need the good offices o 


“THE BIG Six" 


The standing, popularity and influence of the six medical journals 
that form “the Big Six’ enable them to give meritorious products 
an “introduction” to the American medical profession that goes far 
to promote their sale. 

The average American doctor is not only a good buyer, he is also 
an influential buyer. His purchases are observed and followed by 
many in every community who respect his judgrment. 

Consequently, ‘‘the Big Six” in introducing a product to the 100,- 
000 and over different doctors who read these journals every 
month are also insuring its introduction to millions of patients—and 
to these under the most favorable conditions. 

The conspicuous part “the Big Six” have had in developing a 
gratifying medical patronage for many of the ccuntry’s largest con- 
cerns should indicate to every aggressive advertiser the remarkable 
possibilities offered by this group of medical journals. 

Let us show you how “the Big Six” can introduce you—properly 
and effectively—to the doctors of the country—and incidentally, to 
their patients! 


ASSOCIATED MEDICAL PUBLISHERS 

S. DeWITT CLOUGH, Sec’y. Ravenswood Station, Chicago, Ill 
M.. W. Childs, Western Rep., A. D. McTighe, Eastern Rep., 

Tribune Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 286 5th Ave., New York. 
American Jour. Clin. Medicine, Interstate Medical Journal, 

Chicago, I1l. St. Louis, Mo. 
American Jour. of Surgery, Medical Council, 
* New York. Philadelphia, Pa. 
American Medicine, Therapeutic Gazette, 

New York. Detroit, Mich. 




















by suggestion tend to accentuate 
the difference. 

Equity judges certainly are 
better equipped mentally than the 
average: run of people and their 
training tends to make them more 
inclined to analyze and dis- 
criminate. Unconsciously — the 
judge projects his mentality on to 
that of the “unwary purchaser” so 
that this mythical person becomes 
judicially quite a different in- 
dividual from the one 
which he is in fact and 
is transformed into what 
the court thinks he ought 
to be, and more frequent- 
ly still what the court 
himself is. This meta- 
morphosis of the unwary 
purchaser is all in the di- 
rection of greater care 
and greater ability to dis- 
criminate. The illiterate 
consumer of plug tobacco, 
as he is in fact, would in 
all probability not recog- 
nize himself if he were 
suddenly confronted with 
the person whom the court 
strives to protect from 
imposition in a_ trade- 
mark case involving tin 
tags. His judicially in- 
jected intelligence and 
perception would doubt- 
less astonish him. Courts 
cannot help endowing the 
unwary with a part of 
their own _ intellectuality 
and regard with impatience 
evidence which seeks to credit him 
with less. 

Mr. Justice Farwell’s remarks 
on this subject are typical: 
“They” (the trade witnesses 
called), he observed, “are not ex- 
perts in human nature, nor can 
they be called to give such 
evidence, and apart from ad- 
missibility, one cannot help feel- 
ing that there is a certain prone- 
ness in the human mind to think 
that other people are perhaps 
more foolish than they really are. 
I do not think that Carlyle is 
alone in his estimate of the in- 
habitants of these islands.” 

The following illustrates how a 
choleric judge considers’ the 


FIG, 


testimony of witnesses in these 
cases: 
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“You must exercise your own 
opinion as to whether what they 
are saying is sensible or can be 
accepted. If a man were to come 
and tell me that a horse was like 
a cat, he might swear to it, and 
you might get fifty persons to 
swear to it, but I should not act 
on such evidence, because it is 
pure nonsense;- and if people 
come and tell me that all the na- 
tives of India are of the same 


IWANTA” AS UNFAIR 


class of intelligence, and some 
people think they are all exceed- 
ingly sharp, and some think that 
they are all exceedingly stupid, I 
have a right to bring my own 
knowledge of the world into play; 
I have a right to bring to bear 
that knowledge which all educated 
people have who have read about 
India or who have known the 
history of India, and to say that 
such evidence is simply absurd. 
When you have all the different 
castes in India, and the actually 
different nationalities; when you 
have all the different educations 
which we know exist, and there 
is the highest class of education, 
and we know that there are people 
without any education at all; we 
know that there are human beings 
made in the same way, although 
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not of the same color as we are, 
why it is simply absurd to come 
and tell anybody with senses in 
his head that the intelligence of 
all these people must be equal. 
There are some of them as clever 
as any Europeans, and some of 
them more clever, and some of 
them as stupid as any Europeans, 
and I suppose it is difficult to be 
more stupid. Therefore, that evi- 
dence cannot be received.” 
Judicial impatience is not sur- 
prising when one considers what 
this “evidence” usually consists of. 





FIGS. 2 AND 3—AN ORIGINAL 


Most of it is pure nonsense and 
the transcript of trade testimony 
in some unfair competition cases 
reads like an extract from “Alice 
in Wonderland.” 

“*What do you know about this 
business?” the King said to Alice. 

“‘Nothing,’ said Alice. 

“‘Nothing whatever?’ persisted 
the King. 

“ ‘Nothing 
Alice. 

“*That’s very important,’ the 
King said, turning to the jury. 
They were just beginning to write 
this down on their slates. 

“The Red Queen shook her 
head. ‘You may call it nonsense 
if you like,’ she said, ‘but I’ve 
heard nonsense compared with 
which :that would be as sensible 
as a dictionary.’” 

As a-matter of fact, a good 
share of the “evidence” of trade 
witnesses is nothing but gossip. 


whatever, said 


















These people, whatever their intel- 
ligence may be, are certainly not 
trained to observe correctly, to 
think accurately or clearly to ex- 
press what they see or think, and 
frequently their ignorance is 
abysmal. 

Then there is the “unwarv pur- 
chaser” himself. Probably he 
knows less about his own mental 
processes than anybody. He 
thinks himself infinitely more 
acute than he is; he is disposed 
to resent interrogation and sus- 
pect that he is being made sport 


FACTORY 


AND ITS ENJOINED IMITATION 


of, and finally the judges usually 
pay no attention to his own esti- 
mate of himself. The courts are 
getting to heed less and less the 
testimony of trade “experts” con- 
cerning the likelihood of decep- 
tion by imitated labels. Judges 
will not surrender their own judg- 
ment or what their own eyes tell 
them to the views of any witness, 
however experienced. This is 
reasonable enough, for after all 
seeing is believing. 

The question of what resem- 
blance is enough to deceive is real- 
ly in my opinion a problem in 
practical psychology to be solved 
by modern laboratory methods, 
by experiment with enough nor- 
mal people to make generaliza- 
tion safe. Professor Munsterberg 
is now conducting such an inves- 
tigation and in Chapter XXII of 
his latest book, “Psychology and 
Industrial Efficiency,” gives an ac- 
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The Circulation Manager 


of the 


Electric Railway Journal 


brought this letter to 


The Business Manager 
i eek aes ee waiting in the sanager office'acne | 


©, I picked up a copy of the Electric Railway 
Journal and noticed an advertisement for some machin- 
ery that I thought we could save money by using. I 
tore out the ad. and wrote for catalogs to be sent to 
7 home. When they arrived, I studied them and wrote 
the veg some suggestions about installing these ma- 
chines. They have just been installed and I have been 
put in charge of them at a nice boost in salary. I 
feel that I owe my success to your paper and enclose 
herewith post office order for $3.00 for a years sub- 
scription. 











They both thought it would make a good 
advertisement. You're an advertising man. 
What do you think of it? 


Does it show that the Electric Railway 
Journal gets into the executive offices? 


Does it show that Journal advertising is 
read by the powers that buy? 


‘Does it show that anyone who has anything 
to sell to electric railways would find Journal 
advertising profitable? 
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If so, it’s a good ad. Maybe it shows some- 
thing that would help your sales. 


McGraw Publishing Co., Inc. 
239 West 39th Street New York 


Electrical World Electric Railway Journal Engineering Record 
Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 
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count of the results thus far 
obtained, but until the subject 
develops further, we must, to de- 
termine the question of infringe- 
ment, depend on the judge’s eye- 











FIG. 4—ANOTHER SPECIMEN OF TOO CLOSE 
IMITATION 


sight and the ability he thinks he 
has to tell how external things 
will affect other people’s minds— 
whether one label is enough like 
another to deceive the average 
purchaser—and since this is a 
question of fact and not of law 
the guess of any intelligent per- 
son on this is as good as the 
decision of the most learned 
judge. So, instead of attempting 
to generalize or describe, let us 
for_a moment test the judgment 
of the courts with our own. 

The labels and packages show- 
ing in Fig. 1 the courts have held 
to be enough alike to fool the 
public. The injunction went 
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against the name “Iwanta” as 
well as the package, the court ob- 
serving, in holding the name an 
infringement: 

“The incessant use of the per- 
sonal pronouns in daily speech 
has associated in everyone’s mind 
the sounds represented by the let- 
ters ‘I’ and ‘U’; the two words 
are of precisely the same length; 
both end with the same letter, ‘A’; 
and both express the same idea, 
namely, that the prospective pur- 
chaser’s personal comfort would 
be promoted by the acquisition of 
a biscuit.” 

As an illustration of the de- 
ceptive effect of copying color the 
following are instructive. The 
familiar “Inner Seal” device in 
red shown in Fig. 2 was held in- 
fringed by the device, printed in 
the same shade of red, shown in 
Fig. 3 

F sirbabk’s “Gold Dust” package 
was held infringed by the pack- 
age shown in Fig. 4, the color be- 
ing orange and the printed matter 
black. 

The first of the beer labels 











FIG. 5—THE LOWER LABEL IS THE IMI- 
TATION 


shown in Fig. 5 was held infringed 
by the second. 
While differences which are ca- 


pable of discérnment and descrip- 
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tion are present in all of these 
labels it is evident that in the 
hurry of retail trading they would 
probably escape detection and de- 
ception would result. In any case, 
however, where there are arguable 
differences between the labels of 
the parties, the mere probability 
of deception, based on compari- 
son alone, ought not wholly to 
be relied on. 

A careful and systematic search 
for cases of actual deception and 
mistake should always be made. 
Naturally it lends enormous 
weight to an argument that de- 
ception is probable to produce 
actual instances where it has in 
fact occurred. 


Ellis Hansen Leaves the Victor 
Company 


Ellis Hansen, manager of the _ win- 
dow display department of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company, Newark, N. 
J., has resigned to make a three months’ 
trip abroad. He will re-enter the field 
on his return. Mr. Hansen came East 
from San Francisco, where he had de- 
veloped the window displa of Sherman, 
Clay & Co., and originated a similar de- 
partment with the Victor company four 
years ago, which at this time is no 
doubt the largest department of its kind 
in the world. 


Service of Thirty-seven Years 


Capt. B. E. Spiekerman, one of the 
charter members of the St. Louis Ad- 
vertising Men’s League, and an-organ- 
izer of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of America, has retired from the Bur- 
ton & Skinner Printing Company, St. 
Louis, after thirty-seven years of serv- 
ice in their advertising printing depart- 
ment. 


Ash Will Speak Abroad 


Theodore E. Ash, of Philadelphia, is 
one of the American advertising men 
who will tour Europe for ideas this 
summer. In addition to visiting Eng- 
land, Germany, France, Italy, Austria, 
Holland and Ruigium, Mr. Ash will ad- 
te advertising clubs in London and 

erlin, 


Kaus of Washington Resigns 


Francis J. Kaus has resigned from 


* the Washington Advertising Agency, 


Inc., Washington, D. C., where he has 
been for the past eighteen months. Pre- 
vious to this, Mr. Kaus was connected 
with Leslie’s Weekly. His future plans 
have not yet been announced. 
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The highest tribute /f 
that could be paid to |B 
a policy of sane and } 
liberal advertising is } 
to say that it endures. 

50 years ago 
the makers of 


847 
ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate 
that Wears’’ 


started to advertise this ff 
brand of silverware and 
the result has been that 
today it is known in 
every cityand hamlet 4 
of America, and @ 
quite generally ,4 
throughout the 
world. An 
impressive 
example of 
truthful pub- 
licity of an 
article of 
merit. 
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Old 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
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Advertising Eggs into 
Public Confidence 


How Skepticism Was Turned into 
Indorsement by a _ Carefully 
Planned Newspaper Campaign— 
Sales Plans That Doubled an 
Output—The Problem of Writ- 
ing Copy That Would Convince 


By William G. Colgate 


FRIEND of Whistler’s one 

day asked him for his criticism 
of a certain painting. The great 
artist viewed it a moment, then, 
with a quizzical expression, he in- 
quired, “What do you think of it?” 
“Why, I er—I think it’s tolerable,” 
came the reply. “Well,” said the 
artist, with a twinkle in his eye, 
“what is your opinion of a tol- 
erable egg?” 

The difference between pictures 
and eggs, as every one knows, is 
that one can pass judgment on a 
picture from its appearance, but 
only an expert “candler” can esti- 
mate the quality of the egg. For 
sheer gambling the egg is a shell 
game all by itself. 

A housewife can “size up” and 
detect impositions in near-wool- 
ens; she can pick out the best cuts 
of meat, but—when it comes to 
eggs, the dealer’s or the farmer’s 
word is good enough. Philosoph- 
ically or otherwise, she resigns 
herself to the worst and learns 
through bitter experience to take 
the marketman’s “strictly fresh, 
ma’am,” cum grano salis. But at 
50 to 60 cents.a dozen such expe- 
rience comes high, particularly 
when the experience teaches noth- 
ing but another of the uncertain- 
ties of life. 

Such conditions made inevitable 
the advent of the trade-marked 
egg, and with it the need for edu- 
cational advertising. Educational 
advertising because in reality how 
many people, outside of profes- 
sional poultry raisers and farm- 
ers, know anything about egg cul- 
ture?) How many people know, 
for instance, that of the percent- 
age of eggs farmers sell as new- 
laid, one-third are either old or 
tainted and hence unfit for gen 
eral use? 
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Indeed, so acute has the situa- 
tion become in Canada that there 
is a movement on foot by Ontario 
merchandisers to have the govern- 
ment pass an enactment forbid- 


ding the sale of eggs unless 
stamped with the date on which 
they are laid. This proposed law, 
if passed, will accomplish two 
highly-desirable results: It will 
protect the farmer who wishes to 
be honest and create a permanent 
market for his produce; and it 
will likewise secure the purchaser 
who pays fancy prices for eggs 
against the fraudulent farmer or 
dealer. 

It was with a proper cognizance 
of these facts, combined with the 
favorable opportunity they pre- 
sented, which finally induced the 
Bowes Company, successors to 
the McLean Produce Company, of 
Toronto, to undertake the exploit- 
ation of a branded egg. 

Their plan was a very modest 
one and the method chosen simple 
and direct in operation. In the 
first place, no attempt was made 
to introduce the scheme to the re- 
tailer previous to starting the ad- 
vertising. The appropriation for 
the first month (March) was 
$1,600, which included engraving 
costs. Space to the extent of 20,- 
000 lines was contracted for in 
two evening papers, and $500 was 
set apart for dealer follow-up. 
Copy was prepared of an educa- 
tional character and chock-full 
of human interest. 


THE COPY TALK 


The public were informed of 
the special precautions which the 
Bowes Company used to procure 
eggs perfectly fresh and of good 
size. Emphasis was placed upon 
the rather unusual fact that not 
only was care taken to see that 
the eggs were strictly new-laid, 
but attention was paid to see that 
the farmers from whom they pro- 
cured their supplies kept their 
poultry under proper sanitary 
conditions. This proved a “new 
one” to many who were of the 
impression that surroundings had 
little or nothing to do with the 
quality of the eggs. The farmer’s- 
customary carelessness in the 
matter of sorting and shipping 
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25x38—50 
25x38—30 


If you can use 40% less weight 
and still retain all the opacity 
and printing qualities of the 
heavier paper are you interested ? 
Our opacity papers are the 
wonder of American Paper 
Making—specimens will prove 
it. Write our Service Depart- 
ment for printed samples of any 
kind of work on these papers and 
they will send them. We want 
your specifications and want 
to help you with free dummies 
on any kind of printing paper. 








Bermingham & Seaman Co. 
Tribune Building - 14th Floor - Chicago 
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The Street Car Rider Sits in the 
Car Opposite Your Card from 


Fifteen to Forty-five Minutes. 


Your advertisement looks right down at the 
rider. It compels attention. In other mediums 
the reader has to seek the advertisement. In the 
street cars the advertisement finds the reader. 


Street car advertising is not overshadowed 
by larger advertisements, or lost among numerous 
competing advertisements. 


With such an enormous volume of advertising 
as there is today, these facts are more important 
to you now than ever before. Youcan verify them 
any day in any car—just watch the riders. 


Possibly these are features of street car adver- 
tising that you have overlooked, and may be the 
ones above all you ought to remember. 


There are many other just such interesting 
facts about street car advertising which we would 
like to tell you. 


We have three-quarters of the street car adver- 
tising in this country. If there are any cities in 
which you are especially interested, we shall be 
glad to give you full information, including rates. 


Street Railways Advertising Co. 


CENTRAL OFFICE HOME OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE 
First National Bank Bldg. Flatiron’ Building 242 California Street 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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eggs was also touched upon, but 
in a gentle, humorous vein, as 
there was no desire to antagonize 
“he man with the hoe.” The 
dealer’s position and responsibil- 
ity were also clearly defined in 
such a manner as to gain his good 
will and support. Finally, the sci- 
entific “candling” process which 








Candling Eggs ; 


Ever “candle” an egg?—that is, held it against the light to 
examine {ts contents. Possibly you will remember seeing 

your grandmother doing it years ago. By putting the egg 
Semone the candi light end har aye de detczotings tho the age 
of the egg, and whether or not it was fit to eat. She used 
So hls dhe Gvlay dine tdu: diet axe? 


Now, Bowes’ eggs are all candied by one of a corps of ex- 
pert candlers, whose sole duty is the testing of eggs. Of 
course they do not use a candle, but instead have an elec- 
tric globe in a case with o small » againet, which the 
egg is held. Its contents stand out clearly, and the egg has 
to be up to the Bowes standard before it is accepted. 

‘We purchase them from farmers, who deliver them as new- 


if you knew the percentage laid eggs” that turn out 


to be something else. This is the proposition the grocer or 
butcher is up against when he gets his eggs from the farmer. 
He has to take the farmer's word, and the larmer doesn't 
know. You find out, though, when you buy the eggs. You 
can get Bowes eggs in packages of a dozen, at practically al! 
butchers and grocers. Every egg is sold with a money back 
guarantee that shows what we think—what we know—of 
our eggs. If your dealer 


hasn't them when you went 
them, call up Adelaide 1010, 
and you will be supplied by 
immediate egas 


someone in your 
vheinity. 


TIPPING OFF THE CONSUMER 


each egg underwent was fully de- 
scribed and its infallibility deter- 
mined. Each ad was clinched 
with an unconditional money-back 
guarantee. 

In conjunction with the copy, 
illustrations were used showing 
the comparative stages of fresh- 
ness revealed by the egg tester. 
A strictly fresh egg, when held 
against the light, showed quite 
clear with the shell full; a good 
egg a few weeks old, clear but 
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with quite an air space at the top; 
a bad egg murky or _ spotted. 
Ben-Dayed cuts were used to show 
the distinctions. 
The advertising 
Monday, March 3, with provision 
for extra large space in Monday 


started on 


and Friday papers. On the same 
morning the drivers covering the 
various parts of the city were 
given proofs of the ads to be run 
that day and for. two days fol- 
lowing. These were handed to 
the dealers without comment, as 
time did not permit of properly 
coaching the drivers in the par- 
ticulars of the campaign. 


GINGERING UP SLOW NEIGHBORHOODS 


In neighborhoods where dealers 
were slow to respond a represent- 
ative was sent around to make.a 
house-to-house canvass. He took 
with him a package of eggs and a 
bundle of folders explaining the 
operation of “candling,” the idea 
being not only to secure orders, 
but to familiarize the housewife 
with the name and style of the 
package as well. The little folder 
which was left was supposed to 
do some missionary work on its 
own account. Any orders secured 
in this way were turned over to 
the nearest dealer, who if he were 
obstinate in the first place inva- 
riably capitulated when he saw a 
number of orders laid on _ his 
counter for him to fill. 

Results were immediate. The 
sales of eggs, which had previous- 
ly been a side-line with the Bowes 
Company, increased, as a result 
of the advertising and sales work, 
about 95 per cent. 

It was planned to continue the 
advertising of eggs indefinitely, 
but in view of the demand ex- 
ceeding the supply, which was a 
totally unexpected development, it 
has been decided to reduce the 
space for the present and reap the 
cumulative benefits of the adver- 
tising by running a_ series of 
small ads, or “memory joggers,’ 
playing up the trade-mark. 

Difficulties which lie in the way 
of obtaining sufficient quantities’ 
of new-laid eggs will be better 
appreciated when it is explained 
that out of 144 dozen only five to 
ten dozen will be strictly new- 
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laid, the balance having to be 
graded for bakers and confection- 
ers. One egg fit for the package 
out of every 250 is the usual aver- 
age of expectation. For instance, 
out of thirty cases forwarded 
weekly by one shipper, not one 
egg out of the lot has so far come 
up to the required standard, most 
of the shipments being good 
enough only for baking. Many 
farmers will regularly ship as 
many as 100 to 200 eggs a 


A noticeable feature of the 
campaign is that none of the ads 
mention prices. The reason, of 
course, is obvious. While eggs 
are one of the most staple of 
foodstuffs, no other item is more 
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given to price fluctuation, and 
prices have to be regulated daily. 
The prevailing situation, however, 
is accepted by the housewife as an 
inevitable condition, and the fact 
that the advertising is being con- 
fined to Toronto enables the ad- 
vertiser to keep a close tab on 
price tendencies. 

The difference in cost to the 
consumer, between Bowes’ eggs 
and those sold in bulk, does not 
as a rule exceed more than three 
or four cents on the dozen. But 
the unconditional guarantee of 12 





to the dozen explains and war- 
rants the difference from the ay- 
erage buying view-point. 

While this is the first advertis- 
ing venture of the Bowes Com- 
pany, it is by no means their first 
effort in selling packaged eggs— 
so that they had a firm foundation 
for a successful campaign in fair- 
ly good local distribution and es- 
tablished facilities for securing 
fresh eggs 
throughout 
the sur- 
rounding 
country. 

No one 
who reads 
the ads will 
be surprised 
that the 
advertising 
createda 
good deal 
of talk 
around 
town. To 
use that 1 
much-abused air space at a aa If it is beat 
Word, it WAS Thspece ‘ill Bs groportionately 
different. It =r gh Gn an st ee oe 
struck a new 


chord in ad- THE “CANDLING” PRoc- 
vertising ESS ILLUSTRATED 


Its very fa- 

miliarity of tone disarmed suspi- 
cion and aroused interest. It was 
chatty, conversational, amusing, 
informal—it was newsy. It was 
putting an old article. in an alto- 
gether new light—and although 
the “setting” was solid, the unique, 
uncommercial drawings added in- 
terest and humor, and almost be- 
fore you knew it you were deep 
in the argument. All these fac- 
tors combined to make -the series 
especially noteworthy. 








“Great Stunt,” Says Coleman 


W. H. M’ELWAIN COMPANY 
Boston, June 21, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I must congratulate you on the splen- 
did enterprise and remarkable efficiency 
exhibited in your convention number, 
brought out during the very week of 
the convention itself. It was a great 
stunt, well done, and furnishes another 
evidence of the ability of Printers’ Inx 
to do things. 


Yours sincerely 
Gzorce W, CoLeMan. 
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The alarm clock went off at four o’clock 
in the morning. 

“T fooled you that toime,” said Mike, 
with a grin of triumph, “for I wasn’t aslape 
at all.” 


The farmer fools the advertiser 
who doesn’t believe that the 
farmer’s trade is worth advertis- 
ing for. The farmer is not asleep. 
~He is wide-awake to the goods 
offered by advertisers using the 
medium he knows best and acts 
on most— 


FARM"FIRESIDE 


‘THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 


New York Springfield, Ohio Chicago 
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Printers’ Ink’s 
Silver Jubilee 


The Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of “The 
Little Schoolmaster” will be celebrated by 
a special number 


Dated July 24th 


Press day, first forms, July 15th 


Many national advertisers have been kind 
enough to say that PRINTERS’ INK is 
one of the strongest individual forces in the 
advertising world. It has tried to maintain 
this position during its entire history. 


It has been on the firing line all these years, 
working in the interests of better advertis- 
ing and merchandising methods. 


There is probably no business publication 
which is so widely quoted throughout the 
world as PRINTERS’ INK. 
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Remember—FIRST FORMS CLOSE JULY 15th 
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This is due to its editorial policy of helping 
manufacturers to increase the sale of their 
products through the best kind of selling 
and advertising methods. 


| The largest national manufacturers are not 


only subscribers, but contributors to its 
editorial columns. 


Representing an industry that is reputed 
to invest over $700,000,000 annually, its 
advertising pages present to publishers, 
advertising agents, outdoor advertising con- 
cerns, street car advertising companies, 
paper manufacturers and printers, a splen- 
did opportunity to reach their best prospects. 


Ths SILVER JUBILEE NUMBER 
promises to be the most interesting issue 
ever published. Early reservations will 
naturally receive special attention. 


Double page spread . . $120 
Single page : ; ; $60 
Half page . ; ; : $30 
Quarter page. : : $15 
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Good Use of White 
Space in Small Ads 


Lay-Outs That “Scatter” the White 
Space Evenly Through the Copy 
—Certain Rules That Must Be 
Observed—Revisions of Current 
Ads to Show Greater Effective- 
ness 


By Gilbert P. Farrar 
DVERTISEMENTS in maga- 


zines, newspapers and other 
printed matter are—first of ail— 
white space. 

Once upon a time men paid real 
money for space and then casually 
filed this space with a limerick, 
a poem, a business card, or just 
the name and address of the man 
who paid for the space. To-day 
it’s what is said and how the 
white space is filled or used that 
makes an ad effective. 

Modern experience of many ad- 
vertisers has found that it is more 
profitable not to fill every inch of 

-the ad with reading matefial. 

An ad with a band of white 
space around it will stand out on 
a page of crowded ads and de- 
mand attention from the very fact 
that ‘it is different. 

There are, however, only a few 
advertisers who have the courage 
to “waste” good white space that 
costs real money. 
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she cant say. You are 
smoking too rauich 
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FIGS. 2 AND 3—A REVISION TO TAKE FULL ADVANTAGE OF WHITE SPACE 
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I know of a very successful ad- 
vertiser who uses large newspaper 
space in several states twice a 
year. This man makes no claims 
as an advertising expert whatever, 
but his instructions always say: 
“Put good wide margins of white 
space around this ad.” I know 





FIG. 1—WHITE SPACE WELL “BALANCED” 


from actual facts and figures that 
he has found this style very ef- 
fective when using half and quar- 
ter pages in newspapers. 

And if white space adds effect- 
iveness to such large space as half 
and quarter pages (where the size 
is usually supposed to be attrac- 
tion enough) why isn’t it reason- 
able to suppose that smaller ads 
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will be helped by the judicious use advertisement in every direction. 
of white space? : p There are many ads of this 
But like every new thing, white style, but I have selected this one 





"Zhe Wardrobe with the Raiseat Top” 
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Hartmann 
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FIGS, 4 AND 5—-A REARRANGEMENT TO BETTER ADVANTAGE 


space will be handled properly by in particular owing to its perfec- 
one advertiser and improperly by tion of balance. 


about nine other advertisers. “Yes,” some of my readers re- 
Here’s a point over- ; ply, “but you would 
looked or ignored in have all ads built on 





geometrical lines, and 
they would all look 
alike. Why not have 
some ads a little away 
from this square or 
balanced effect?” 
Because the num- 
ber of unique and ef- 
around an entire ad, fective displays. that 
but to balance an ad can be obtained by 
like the Velvet tobac- “No admittance,” says using white space ac- 
co ad (Fig. 1). re- this tightly-wrapped Ho COrding to the laws 
quires study. package to dust, air and Of balance and har- 
Here is an ad with — germs. “HO is always mony is unlimited. 
a great amount of quest, cieen etd Belk. Why, then, ignore 


ads using white space: 
The white space must 
be balanced or its at- 
traction value will be 
materially reduced. 
It is easy to bal- 
ance a band of white 
space that is equal 








white space, yet you those laws simply to 
hardly notice where ; get .an_ unbalanced, 
it is used. ‘It is dis- unrelated and _ inef- 
tributed so accurately fective result? 
the reader hardly re- Make the ad unique 
alizes that there is in display—but also 
any considerable make it in ‘perfect 
amount of white FIG. 6—A GOOD DISPLAY harmony with good 
space. IN SMALL SPACE taste and legibility. 
Notice that the cir- White space as 


cle is not in the center of the ad, placed in the Girard Cigar ad 
yet the color values of the entire (Fig. 2) may make white spots on 
ad balance from the center of the the page that will draw the read- 
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er’s attention, but how about the 
message, the trade-mark and the 
relation of the message in the 
heading to the illustration of the 
man smoking? 

The illustration of the cigar is 
too large. It is also too high in 
the ad. The illustration of the 
man smoking is not as near the 
heading to which it relates as is 
the illustration of the cigar. These 
three features must of necessity 
become confused in the reader’s 
mind. 

Then, too, this arrangement 
makes it impossible to make the 
trade-mark cut very large, and as 
it stands the cigar may be any 
one of the thousands of brands of 
cigars. 

I do not believe the name of a 
brand of cigar can be made too 
large in an ad. All cigars are 
very similar in looks, but the 
smoker knows their differences by 
name. 





NECKWEAR FOR 
_ WELL DRESSED MEN > 
All Pure Silk 
Four in Hands 


Tecks & Bow Ties 














FIG. 7——SPACE EXTRAVAGANCE, COMPARE 


Fic. 8 


The revision (Fig. 3) shows 
first -the illustration of the man 
smoking; then the phrase—“Now, 
she can’t say you are smoking 
too much”; then we show the il- 
lustration of the cigar—the rea- 
son whv she can’t say you are 
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smoking too much. This, 

is a logical construction. 
With all the other reading mat- 

ter below the illustration of the 


then, 





NECKWEAR 


Tecks and Bow Ties 
BSc each 3 for $1.00 
selling direct we are able t 

eee te ata 

Our ties wear as well as they look, 

Site iets dicho saa that we 

select right. =, ~~ 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or M Refund. 
ed. Send Checks, Postal Orders or Stamps'to] 


Arlington Neckwear and Specialty Co, 
475 Elm Street, Arlington, N. J, 

















FIG. 8—SMALLER AND MORE EFFECTIVE 
THAN FIG. 7 


man smoking, we have _ nearly 
twice the room for a large cut of 
the name of the cigar. 

This makes it possible for the 
eye to grasp the story of the ad 
and connect it with the name of 
the goods almost instantly. 

A picture of an article is usually 
attraction enough without placing 
it in the center of an ad with 
much white space on each side. 

Again, if the picture is in the 
optical center of the ad the head- 
ing cannot be ,also. 

Therefore, if the cit of the 
trunk shown in Fig. 4 were moved 
to the left and the heading placed 
at the right, as showa in Fig. 5, 
instead of beneath the cut of the 
trunk, the cut of the trunk and the 
heading of the ad would be in the 
optical center of the ad. The en- 
tire story would be grasped at 
first glance. 

The eight-point solid body type 
in Fig. 4 is too small for a large 
number of readers. The arrange- 
ment shown in Fig. 5 would allow 
room for ten-point type that can 
be read by most everyone, and it 
would not be a bit too large for 
this ad. 

There are instances, however, 
when a cut of the article cannot 
be placed other than in the center 
of the ad. The H-O oatmeal ad 
(Fig. 6) is 5-inch single-column 
newspaper copy in which the white 
space is very effectively handled 
(Continued on page 51) 
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The Public Estimate of 
the Worth of 
San Francisco Newspapers as 
Advertising Mediums 


Record of Advertising for 1913—January 1-June 20 inclusive 


Display Advertising 





EXAMINER Chronicle Call 
ee RO eee TPP, Ce 490,686 318,570 281,484 
a Eee ee ed ade ale 441,000 270,312 290,290 
ES i dessa Cau a West cer das cxos 544,936 339,878 349,202 
ML chb d's oKbo MORRRK ES Se den oe 488,404 348,418 320,684 
BNP Seuss cancvcsets Sg ata eae 499,968 356,216 326, 144 
GEASS TO Te eerie 327,656 234,976 223,160 
PNAS Svs'e ais ke bsip's'e 0 bores 2,792,650. 1,868,370 1,790,964 
Classified Advertising 
EXAMINER Chronicle Call 

Te EEE ISTE EERE Ce 349,972 163,520 121,310 

MALT 5 0 6 Steintis ss oh pi baa 345,786 135,450 - 138,698 
NG dcaidts pi G6.) sind oss so ke SR Oe 408,380 159,292 175,490 
PE Suse 6s. ais Vraee ele reese’ 379,834 153,090 186,004 ' 
NY Skater aiawie vais echeres s :- 386,064 155,610 185,752 
Ee Aon er mr etty 246,960 95,340 121,800 
TOTALS ....000.--- sss eens 2,116,996 862,302 929,054 

TOTAL ADVERTISING 

THE EXAMINER ..... ......... 4,909,646 lines 
og tg ES te or ir og a gabe 2,730,672 “ 
NN oh heed ¥ vate ict Be PRA WEE 2,720,018 “ 


THE EXAMINER leads the Chronicle by 
2,178,974 lines or 79.8 per cent and The 
Call by 2,189,628 lines or 80.5 per cent. 


Fourth, fifth and sixth places in San 
Francisco advertising are occupied re- 
spectively by the Bulletin, Post and News. 


M. D, HUNTON, Eastern Representative W. H. WILSON, Western Representative 
Room 1405. 220 Fifth Avenue Room 909, Hearst Building 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW YORK OFFICE : 1105 Flatiron Building, 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative 
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CHICAGO OFFICE: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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San Francisco Chronicle GUsrante> 


By the Authorized Auditor of N. W. Ayer & Son 


Audit of the Circulation of the Daily Chronicle From September 1, 1912, to May 31, 1913, Inc. 
Form A. Revised 1-17-12 200 

AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ANNUAL AND DIRECTORY 

Published by N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Auditor’s Report on SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, 
Published at San Francisco, Cal., by Chronicle Publishing Company. 
Date May 27-June 4, 1913. Period covered 9 mos., Sept. 1, 1912, to May 
31, 1913, inc. 
DETAIL OF DISTRIBUTION—Averages. 











SERRA ALS. RS: ER, 
Dealers i" FRR eee 28,453 
Carriers and Dealers........ 26,361 Rural Routes : . 8.178 
Street and Office Sales. 2,055 | Other Mail f Ni lah ache ty ‘ 





Service ii Satie Wi Reeea ts 527 NNN, KN i ddtek v0 ch kaos ae 513 


rye & |. Pee ,iecees 28,943 | Total Outside.......... 37,144 
Total Average Circulation 66,087 


Average circulation first month of audit (September, 1912) 65,327 
Average circulation last month of audit (May, 1913)..... 67,253 
Month showing highest average circulation (May, 1913).... 67,253 
Month showing lowest average circulation (Serer, 1912).. 65,145 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS AND PARTICULARS (Date and Signature) 


In making the audit of San Francisco Chronicle circulation, reported 
herewith, there was strict adherence to the rules of the American News- 
paper Annual and Directory, as follows: I. To cover a period of nine 
months, ending with the last day of the month preceding date of examina- 
tion, and state all findings in averages; II. To exclude from the count all 
papers left over, unsold, filed, returned by dealers, used as samples, mailed to 
advertising agents, general advertisers and exchanges. 

Accordingly, allowance was made only for papers that reached actual 
readers and which were likely to produce results for advertisers. 

At the outset it is to be stated that full access to all data necessary to 
a complete and accurate audit was given to the auditor; there was also 
entirely satisfactory co-operation in his work in the accounting and circu- 
lation departments of the Chronicle. 

Net cash pat circulation is proved to average 98.43 per cent of the 
whole. Only 1.57 per cent is distributed as “Service” papers—to employes, 
local advertisers, express messengers, postoffice clerks, train men and the 

“complimentary” mail list; this total being 1,040, on the average, per day. 

A very creditable condition of affairs is indicated in the fact that 
throughout the audit period there was a steady growth in circulation, and 
output was highest in the last month. From first month to ninth month, on 
averages, the gain was 1,926 copies, or 3 per cent. 

Considering City circulation only that distributed within the corporate 
limits of San Francisco, circulation in the City and Outside territory is 
divided into the ratio of 43.8 to 56.2. 

Adding to strictly City circulation the distribution in near-by suburbs, 
from the commercial point of view part and parcel of the City, the total 
for City and Suburban becomes on.the average about 44,000 per day, or 
66 per cent of entire output. 

In the City, Carrier delivery and newsstand sales account for 91.08 
per cent; Street and Office Sales amount to 7.1 per cent; Service papers 
represent 1.82 per cent. 

Outside the City limits, circulation is divided as follows: Dealers and 
Agents, including Suburban, sell (exclusive of returns) 76.6 per cent; Mail 
Subscribers take 22.02 per cent; Service papers represent 1.38 per cent. 

Examination of mail lists and accounts with subscribers make it evident 
that the Chronicle enforces the rule to discontinue promptly on expiration. 

Accounts with Agents and Dealers, along with other documentary evidence, 
make it clear that the Chronicle holds to a minimum the volume of “return. 

As stated, the ideal situation is found in the fact that last month was 
highest; April average was nearest that for the period. 


os Se 








San Francisco, Cal., June 4, 1913. Authorized Auditor. 

New York Office: Chicago Representatives: London, England, 
313 Temple Court, Williams, Lawrence Cresmer Co., 624-25 Harris Office: No. 3 
C. J. Brooks, Eastern Manager Trust Bidg., Will T. Cresmer, Manager Regent St. 
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—just enough for effectiveness 
without the appearance of waste- 
fulness. 

Fig. 7 and Fig. 8 were both tak- 
en from the same magazine. Fig. 
7 cost just one-half as much money 
as Fig. 8, but I’ll venture a wager 
that it was more effective as a 
salesman. Anyhow, it is certainly 
a more intelligent and easily un- 
derstood ad than Fig. 8. 

A friend of mine said he 
thought Fig. 7 was a very strik- 
ing ad. 

“Why, look how that illustra- 
tion sticks out on the page,” 
said he. 

Yes, it does stick out. But 
what is it selling? And if the 
advertiser had all that room to 
spare why didn’t he put a body to 
the man’s head and make it a real 
head instead of a dummy? 

Fig. 8 has all the ear-marks of 
an advertising man who went to 
this advertiser and said: -“Mr. 
——, I can make your ads more 
effective in half the space you are 
using.” 

He has kept his promise. 

It is really the most hopeful 
sign of the advertising times to 
note instances of this kind where 
an advertiser is shown that ad- 
vertising is not his business but 
the business of an advertising man. 


Woodhead at Cleveland and 
Boston 


The Publicity Association of Cleve- 
land held a special noon-day, meeting on 
June 25 in honor of President Wood- 
head, of the A. A. C. of A. 

After the luncheon, A. M. Briggs, 
chairman of the meeting, announced 
that within sixty days the publicity as- 
sociation would have a home of its own. 
This announcement came as a _ result 
of recent agitation in Cleveland for an 
exclusive publicity building. 

Mr. Woodhead was accompanied on 
his Cleveland visit by P. S. Florea, sec- 
retary of the A. A. C. of A. Victor 
Sincere, of the Bailey Company, wel- 
comed the guests on behalf of the club. 
Jesse H. Neal, of the Fowler-Simpson 
Company, also spoke. 

On June 23 Mr. Woodhead was enter- 
tained at luncheon by about one hun- 
dred members of the Pilgrim Publicity 
Association of Boston. In the address 
he delivered on this occasion, Mr. Wood- 
head said: ‘‘We need men of staunch 
character, firmness of purpose and un- 
failing energy—men whose ambitions 
are great and who are always working 
on the road to those ambitions. . 

It is the men who work steadfastly on- 
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ward, no matter what the conditions, 
that we need for the fray of the future 
—men who work hard and are willing to 
make personal sacrifices—men who can 
think, but do not allow mere thoughts 
to be their aim.’ 

Mr. Woodhead expressed himself as 
strongly opposed to any law giving such 
freedom to the retailer in matters of 
price as to make it impossible for the 
manufacturer to create in the public 
mind a desired attitude. 


Columbian-Sterling Officials 
Acquitted 


Judge Julius M. Mayer, in the Crim- 
inal Branch of the Federal District 
Court, directed the jury to acquit Eu- 
gene B. Yates and Lee Sidwell, charged 
with using the mails in a fraudulent 
stock selling scheme in connection with 
the Columbian-Sterling Publishing Com- 
pany, which combined six publications, 
including Hampton’s Magazine. 

Judge Mayer then dismissed two 
counts against Frank Orff, president of 
the company, and against fohn Fi Bs. 
Atkin, a Philadelphia lawyer. 

The trial fell through because the Gov- 
ernment was unable to arraign J. Brin- 
ton Haynes, also under, indictment and 
said to be the chief conspirator. Haynes 
is in London, having gone there just be- 
fore the indictment was returned by the 
Federal Grand Jury. 

The prosecution has cost the Govern- 
ment about $15,000. 

It was alleged that after the combine 
was effected in 1911 stock was sold at $1 
a share and that the merged publications 
with the exception of Hampton’s, were 
losing money at the time of the consoli- 
dation and that the stock selling cam- 
paign was based on fraudulent repre- 
sentations. 

Of the two defendants who were ac- 
quitted yesterday Lee Sidwell was treas- 
urer of the Columbian-Sterling company 
and Eugene B. Yates was an officer of 
the old company.—New York Sun, June 
28. 


Odd Matrimonial Ad 


The oddest matrimonial advertise- 
ment which ever appeared in a North- 
ern Pennsylvania newspaper, was _pub- 
lished recently in the Towanda Daily 
Review. It was placed by Erwin Mc- 
Coon, of Towanda, Pa. 

Here is Mr. McCoon’s interesting ad- 
vertisement, which -will undoubtedly 
prove to him that advertising, even for 
a wife, brings big results and great 
happiness: 

WantTep—The woman who has been 
doing my washing has gone back on me. 
I must have a wife at once; would like 
a white woman, between 25 and 35 
years of age; a maiden, who has not 
even given herself to any so-called 
Christian societies, or will forever re- 
nounce same and give herself up en- 
tirély to love, respect and obey me, 
while I love, cherish and protect her: 
my judgment always to be final and 
complete. Address wd call on Erwin 
McCoon, Towanda, 
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Nestlé Food “Frightful” 
Copy Profitable 


Believes That Death-Rate of Ba- 
bies Calls for Advertising That 
Will Stir Mothers to Activity— 
Has No Apologies to Offer to 
Critic and Cites Increase in Busi- 
ness to Support Policy 


By D. E. Austin 

Vice-Pres., Nestlé Food Co., New York. 

[Eprttortat Note:—The following ar- 
ticle is an answer to the criticisms by 
M. G. Bennett, general manager of 
Samuel Cabot, Inc., Boston, as, pub- 
lished in Printers’ Ink of June 26. 
Mr. Bennett’s view was that the copy 
of the Nestlé Food ad entitled, “A Fly 
in the Milk One Second Carries Death 
for Your Baby,” defeats its purpose by 
frightening a mother into prejudice 
against this baby food.] 


R. BENNETT'S criticism of 
our advertisement in July 
Cosmopolitan is in- 
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of fright concerning cow’s milk, 
so we are willing to let his terms 
stand, 

The truth isn’t always pleasant 
to hear. It isn’t pleasant to know 
that one-third of all babies born 
in civilized countries do not sur- 
vive the second year. That here 
in our enlightened United States 
it is over 20 per cent. The great- 
er part die in summer from 
gastro-enteritis or summer diar- 
rhea, and Siebert says that “It is 
at least largely influenced by milk 
which during~ transportation is 
subjected to -high temperature, 
thus enabling rapid_ bacterial 
growth and the formation of tox- 
ins to take place therein.” Neither 
is it pleasant to read in United 
States Government reports that 
90 per cent of dairies inspected are 
in unsanitary condition; or that 
in New York State it is estimated 





teresting as an indi- 
vidual opinion. Per- 
sonally, I do not 
care so much how 
that particular ad- 
vertisement strikes 
advertisers as I do 
how it strikes moth- 
ers and fathers of 
little babies. 

I avoid discussion 
of advertising in the ‘alan 
abstract, because I ake wed 
do not feel I know 
enough about it. My 
whole business ca- 
reer has been right 
here, and when I 
tell you we have in- 
creased our business 
500 per cent in sev- 
en years, you will 
agree that we must 
know something 
about advertising 
Nestlé’s Food; and 
we have told the 
story of the dan- 
gers of cow’s milk 
all this time in 
about the same gen- 
eral way. 

Mr. Bennett calls 
this advertisement 
“frightful advertis- 
ing.” Well, it is in- 
tended to fill moth- 
ers and fathers full 
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Mothers of the 
Nation, BeGlad! 


Our babies ~ who. were 


are 
realty because we are 
them 


We are learning slowly 
this- the alphabet of baby 
heaich. thatthe Mother's 
mitk .is y yoows” 
milk as for calves, not 

; that germs lie ity 
silk borties— that the only 
substitute for mother's 
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THE COPY IS NOT OF THE FRIGHTENING KIND 
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A WORD TO THE SALES MANAGER 


Probably you are your own best salesman, or you 
wouldn’t be sales manager. 

If you could only be out on the field with every man, 
sales would increase. If you could only. pass your 
enthusiasm and knowledge along to every prospective 
customer, what a lot of wasted effort would be saved! 

The Multigraph—more nearly than any other means— 
enables you to multiply yourself—to give the company 
your selling ability many times over. 

Quick, convenient, economical pro- 
duction of typewritten letters, and real 


printer’s ink printing, make the Multi- 
graph the one greatest means of using 


The following are two of many ways 
in which this works. 
First, you have through- Multi- 








graphed bulletins—or an internal house 
organ—a quick, convenient, economical 
way of gingering up the salesforce, and 
keeping them constantly in touch with 
yourself and_with one another. 

Second, the Multigraph is invaluable 
in the great work of developing territory 
ahead of the salesmen. 

Don’t dismiss these possibilities as 
trivial. Too:many concerns overlook 
here one of the greatest avenues of 
profit. We can give you most convincing 
records of actual experiences to show 
what can be done. 


the tremendous power of the mails for 
getting business. 

It does, in a very real sense, enable 
you to Multiply Yourself in a hundred 
ways. 

The Multigraph Letter-Folder and the 
Markoe Envelope Sealer are another 
pair of money makers that you ought to 
know. Ask us about them. 

Start your investigation of Multi- 
graph possibilities by writing us today. 
You can't make a mistake for you can’t 
buy a Multigraph unless you need it. 


LYLEIGRALT 


economically. privately,in your own 
THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
1820 East Fortieth Street Cevelond 
Branches in Sixty Cities—Look in your Telephone Directo 


ry 
European Representatives: The International Multigraph Company, 59 Holborn 
Viaduct, London, England; Berlin, W-8 Krausenstr., 70 Ecke Friedrichstr; Paris, 


24 Boulevard des Capucines. 




















that there are 200,000 cows with 
tuberculosis. 

There is not a word that isn’t 
true in the Nestlé copy, and what 
we say of its virtues isn’t simply 
theory or something we have been 
told, or an inference drawn from 
our increasing sales, but facts we 
have demonstrated for ourselves 
in our own nursery in a New 
York tenement neighborhood, at 
our own expense, during several 
hot summers. The result of this 
long demonstration was 100 per 
cent for Nestlé’s Food, with all 
kinds and conditions of babies, 
but we haven’t used that figure 
in advertising, because we are not 
sure it would always obtain. It is 
quite likely that with thousands of 
cases to work from instead of 
hundreds, it would be somewhere 
between 90 per cent and 100 per 
cent. 

I realize that I have digressed 
somewhat from the subject under 
discussion, but I have attempted 
to indicate that the particular ad- 
vertisement in question is a part 
of a definite plan which you will 
understand better from the ex- 
amples of recent advertisements 
shown herewith. 

It is not our purpose to attempt 
the clever or spectacular in our 
advertising copy, but simply to tell 
the truth in as few words and as 
good English as we can, and re- 
sults would seem to _ indicate 
that our policy and purpose are 
right. 


The Flag in 
Abroad 


ae ae gma J. Rosenthal, of Chicago, 
special foreign commissioner of the Na- 
tional Business League of America, has 
begun a campaign against the use of 
the American flag in advertising abroad. 
He states that in a clothing store in 
Berlin, the American owner admitted 
that many of the goods displayed under 
a card bearing the American flag were 
not manufactured in America. 

“This is against the law at home,” 
said Mr. Rosenthal, “and it ought to 
be so here. I shail ask the state Ue- 
partment to stop the fraud practised 
upon Americans in foreign lands. I 
am sure Germany would accede to so 
reasonable a demand for the protection 
of the United States flag. 

“Not only do I oppose flag advertise- 
ments of foreign-made goods, but I 
oppose as well the use of the flag for 
any advertising whatsoever.” 


Advertising 
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Curtis 


Company Asks 
Real Agency Service 





New Agreement Being Generally 
Signed by Agents Also Allows 13 
Per Cent Agency Differential and 
3 Per Cent Cash Discount—Com- 
pany Expects to Help End Com- 
mission ‘Trouble 


EREAFTER the Curtis Pub- 

lishing Company will accept 
orders for advertising space only 
when made out at full gross rates 
without stipulation of agency 
commission or deduction, and will 
allow 13 per cent agency differen- 
tial and 3 per cent cash discount, 
figured on the net amount, pro- 
vided it is satisfied that the agen- 
cy is rendering adequate service 
to the advertiser, and is living up 
to the letter and spirit of its com- 
mission requirements. 

The proviso, or so much of it 
as conditions the payment of the 
agency differential upon the sat- 
isfaction of the company, is the 
new and important feature of the 
agreement which the company is 
placing this week in the hands 
of the agencies with whom it is 
now doing business. 

Up to this time the publishers 
have required of the agency only 
that it respect the integrity of the 
commission and not rebate it to 
the advertiser in any way on any 
pretext. Now, in addition, it ex- 
acts the performance of an ade- 
quate service to the advertiser— 
as the real basis of an advertising 
permanence. An agency, that is 
to say, must be more than a 
broker; its service must be more 
than a pretense; it must be calcu- 
lated to develop the advertiser’s 


-business. And the judges as to 


this are to be the publishers them- 
selves. 

What will be the effect of this 
extension of censorship? It is 
hoped and believed by the publish- 
ers that it will lead to the even- 
tual settlement of the whole com- 
mission question: direct attention 
to the much more serious question 
of service; and contribute to the 
erection of a standard of such 
service. It will get the competi- 
tion, in other words, where it be- 
longs. Under such conditions the 
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better agencies will survive and 
the service to advertisers grow 
ever larger and better. 

The company has no intention 
of being arbitrary’ or unreason- 
able. It merely intends to fix a 
standard in its own mind. It will 
not be rigid, but will progress 
with the growth of service. 

If publishers can only stop the 
death rate of advertising—that is 
the thought—they will have all 
the business they can take care of. 

The letter sent out by Edward 
A. Hazen, advertising director of 
the company, shows how the com- 
pany regards the matter: 

“The accompanying new agree- 
ment is the logical result of a 
growing appreciation on the part 
of advertiser, publisher and agent 
of the vital importance of so util- 
izing the tremendous force of ad- 
vertising that it shall produce the 
maximum results for the man 
who buys the space. 

“Some twelve or more years 
ago, The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany established an art and copy 
department for the service of ad- 
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vertisers and agents because of 
the crying need for better work. 
This move seemed to some peo- 
ple to be a plan to eliminate 
advertising agents, but the result 
was that most advertising agents, 
who had up to that time no such 
service, installed their own art de- 
partments and were soon giving a 
satisfactory service, 

“Recognizing the fact that the 
confidence of the reading public 
is the first essential in a success- 
ful advertising campaign, and in 
the building up of successful ad- 
vertising media, every effort has 
been made to bring about a clearer 
understanding on the part of ad- 
vertisers and agents of the neces- 
sity of censorship, and the impor- 
tance of doing everything possible 
to inspire confidence, thus con- 
serving the very foundations of 
advertising success.” 

Full reports had not come in 
from the field, but in New York 
City 48 of the 58 or so agents on 
the Curtis Company books had 
signed on the first day with every 
indication .of satisfaction. 

















COLLIN ARMSTRONG 


INCORPORATED 


Advertising & Sales Service 
15 Broadway, 


Our service includes every 
of sales promotion from the torm- 
ulation and direction of policy 
and method to the preparation 
and insertion of advertisements. 


New York 
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ONE feature of the case against 
the National Cash Register 
Company appears to have been 
provocative of more governmental 
displeasure than any other. That 
was the maintenance for a num- 
ber of years of a “competition de- 
partment,” not always specifically 
so named, but always frankly de- 
voted to dealing with competition. 
In sentencing the several defend- 
ants, Judge Hollister announced 
the Government’s view of a com- 
petition department in set terms. 
“Nobody ever heard,” he said— 
“at least, I never did—of a con- 
cern doing a legitimate business 
having a competition department 
and a competition committee, 
whose primary duty it was, not to 
sell the product of the business, 
but to prevent their competitors 
from selling their product, by any 
and whatsoever means, short of 
physical violence. The very main- 
tenance of such adjuncts to a 
business was illegal and was a re- 
straint of trade and was indefen- 
sible, from any standpoint.” 

The italics in the foregoing are, 
of course, ours. It is one of the 
very few, if not the only official 





Wrongful Competition as Uncle 


Sam Sees It 
VII 


declaration in the course of the . 


trial that a certain specific course 
of action is in itself illegal. As 
nearly as may be judged from the 
evidence, and from the references 
to this department in the argu- 
ments of the Government counsel, 
the Government contends that 
dealings with competition, in or- 
der to be legitimate, must be 
merely incidental to the sale of 
one’s own goods. In other words, 
it would be perfectly proper to in- 
struct salesmen to report users of 
competing machines whom they 
met in the regular course of busi- 
ness, and to keep at the factory 
a record of such reports. But the 
employment of a force of sales- 
men to do nothing but call upon 
users of competing machines clear- 
ly falls within the prohibition. 
As stated earlier in this series, 
one of the first articles of the 
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governmental creed seems to be 
that a man’s first duty is to mind 
his own business, and when he or 
any considerable part of his es- 
tablishment appears to be devot- 
ing attention primarily to a com- 
petitor’s business, trouble is like- 
ly to ensue. 

There is a great deal of testi- 
mony in the record concerning 
“company salesmen”—special men, 
not attached to any particular 
sales territory, but under the di- 
rect control of the competition 
department. These men, instead 
of being paid a commission on 
sales, as was the case with regu- 
lar territorial salesmen, were paid 
a salary direct from the company, 
and were sent, at the request of 
the district manager, into any ter- 
ritory where competition was par- 
ticularly strong. Mr. James de- 
scribed their duties as follows: 

What were the duties of 
these men in reference to compe- 
tition in your district and in the 
other districts in the United 
States when they were sent for? 

A. Their duties were to call 
upon users of competitors’ ma- 
chines, trade out their registers if 
they possibly could, by supplant- 
ing with a regular line of machine 
or a machine gotten up purposely 
as a “knocker” for it, always al- 
lowing price of our machine low- 
er than the price of the competi- 
tor’s; sometimes it was necessary 
to allow partial payments made 
by them—— 

Mr. Miller: I object to that. 

A. They all received their in- 
structions from the company, as 
it was a separate, entire distinct 
organization, and they only came 
to us as an assistance ; if we could 
not handle competition ourselves, 
we were told to call on them, of 
course they personally sent out 
one or two or three or five of 
these representatives in any one 
particular district, to help us out 
of the fight. 

The Court: Who told you? 

A. Why, the N.C. R. Company. 
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The 10th Semi-Annual 


American Styles Number 
OF THE 


DRY GOODS 
ECONOMIST 


will be issued 
JULY 19th 


This number will be the buyers’ guide to 
what's what in merchandise for dry goods 
and department stores for the Fall Season. 


Thousands of buyers will be guided in the 
purchase of millions of dollars’ worth of goods 
by the pictorial and editorial presentations in 
this publication. 3 


If you make or sell anything for dry goods 
or department stores, by all means be 
represented in this influential number. 


Forms Close 
Wednesday, July 16th 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 


231 WEST 39TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Advertise in 
a land of real 


prosperity 


Business in Louisville 
and the South is good. 

This section has felt 
no “uneasiness,” but 
continues its develop- 
ment in a wonderfully 
satisfactory way. 


Louisville bank 
clearings increased 
$50,000,000 in 1912. 


The Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad’s net earn- 
ings increased over 
$3,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30. 


For the same period 
the Southern Railway 
increased its net earn- 
ings over $4,600,000. 


If you want to do 
business with the pros- 
perous people of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and 
Southern Indiana, you 
can reach 40,000 of 
them daily through 


The Evening Post 


W. W. Stouffer, Business Mer. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


John M. Branham Co., 
Mallers Pape Chicago. 
J. C. Wilberding, 
Brunswick Building, New York. 














Mr. Miller: 


I object to that; 
the N. C. R. Company does not 
talk. 

Q. (By Mr. McPherson) : Who 


in the N. C. R. Company? 

A. The competition department, 
which was held at the factory, 
which had charge of | these men, 


A. My iocaditiinn to them 
were to call on competition users 
or prospective buyers of compet- 
ing machines, and they were to 
carry out their duties in trying 
to eliminate competition and to 
drive out—trade out—competing 
registers and in every way make 
exchanges and allow payments 
having been paid on registers not 
altogether paid for; full pay on 
registers which were paid for—all 
such as that. 

* * + 

Q. I want to ask the direct 
question now. Were.they direct- 
ed to follow agents of the com- 
petition concerns? 

A. Yes. 

There is no need to ‘elaborate 
upon the interpretation put by the 
Government upon the fact that 
those men were paid direct from 
the company, and not according 
to the amounts of their sales. 
Enough has been said hitherto to 
indicate that that fact, coupled 
with the testimony of James, veri- 
fied .by Chalmers; Warren and 
others, was one of the biggest 
guns in the Government’s battery. 


THE SECOND-HAND PROBLEM 


The National Cash Register 
Company, in common with most 
manufacturers of machines and 
equipment, from boring mills to 
player pianos, had its struggle 
with the second-hand problem. 
This problem included all of the 
familiar complications which are 
usually present in such cases. 
There were second-hand National 
machines which had been sold by 
retailers who had gone out of 
business and _ second-hand com- 
petitors’ machines in the same 
classification; there were sécond- 
hand Nationals which had been 
traded out by competitors, and a 
host of competitive machines 
which had been traded out by the 
National Cash Register Company. 
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A great many of these machines 
had gotten very cheaply into the 
hands of dealers in second-hand 
merchandise, and the National 
salesmen frequently found it im- 
possible to sell a new machine 
when a dealer around the block 
was offering the same machine, 
slightly used, at a fraction of the 
price. 

Mr. Chalmers was asked what 
was done to meet the second-hand 
situation. 

“We organized a second-hand 
department independently of our 
regular business.” 

Q. Yes? 

A. And it was not known to 
our agents as being a National 
Cash Register Company  depart- 
ment. 

Q. Under what name was it 
organized ? 

A. The Watson Cash Register 
and Second-hand Exchange, or 
something like that. 

Q. Who was put in charge of 
it! 

A. Mr. Thomas J. Watson. 

Q. Well, after the organization 
of the Watson Second-hand Ex- 
change, or Cash Register Com- 
pany, where were offices opened, 
if you know? 

A. In New York first. 

Q. Whereabouts in New York? 

A. On Fourteenth street. 

Q. Why did you open offices 
there—was there any reason for 
opening offices upon Fourteenth 
street in New York? 

* * * * * 

A. Yes; because it was close 
to another second-hand store. 

Q. What store was that? 

A. Fred Brainin’s. 

Joseph E. Warren was asked 
to testify as to the purpose be- 
hind Mr. Watson's activity: 

. Mr. Warren, I wish you 
would tell the jury, in your own 
way, if you know, about the du- 
ties of Mr. Watson with respect 
to the second-hand business. 

A. Mr. Watson was buying 
out second-hand dealers and run- 
ning the stores under his own 
name. 

Q. Do you know who furnished 
the money? 

A. Yes. 
Q. Who did? 
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Laying the 
Foundation 


It is a waste of good money 
to start several foundations for 
a house—or a business success. 


Advertisers who want 100% 
efficiency cannot afford to ex- 
periment with mediums which 
are only experiments. 


No periodical can lend stand- 
ing to a new advertiser unless 
it has already won standing for 
itself. 


The Youth’s Companion has 
won something in eighty-six 
years that interests advertisers. 

It is the “Companion of all 
the family.” 60% of its readers 
are adults. 


Every copy means a family— 
every week—reaches a family 
that believes in it because of 
what it has done for families. 


This confidence is based upon 
its service, and accounts for the 
remarkable percentage of vol- 
untary renewals and the long- 
lived subscription list. 


Is there any better foun- 
dation that an advertiser 
can build upon? Here is 
value proven again and 
again by the standard ad- 
vertisers of the country. 















” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
Perry Mason Company 
Publishers 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

New York Office: 
910 Flatiron Building 


Chicago Office: 
122 So. Michigan 
Boulevard 
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A. The National Cash Regis- 
ter Company. 

Name some of the places 
where they were opened, Mr. 
Warren. 

A. New York, Chicago, Balti- 
more—he didn’t run that store 
under his own name. 

The Government’s contention, 
of course, was that Watson es- 
tablished second-hand stores close 
to the bona fide second-hand deal- 
ers, and by underselling them ren- 
dered their business unprofitable, 
so that they could be induced to 
sell out to him. Whatever the 
real facts may have been, the 
Government succeeded in making 
the jury believe that they were 
as above stated. That is the im- 
portant point in connection with 
this phase of the subject, because 
the Government can do it again 
with any other concern which 
may happen to have a similar 
chapter in its past history. 


REFORM DIDN’T HELP ANY 


The fact that the company had 
reformed its second-hand policy 
as far back as 1907 did not help 
any. In fact, the Government in- 
troduced as an exhibit the com- 
pany’s announcement. of the re- 
form, addressed to Mr. James at 
Detroit. It reads in part as fol- 
lows: 


It has been decided that, commencing 
to-day [December 14, 1907], we will 
conduct the second-hand branch offices 
under the name of the National Cash 
Register Company. We will carry in 
these stores new and second-hand Na- 
tionals; also registers of other makes. 

In the future we don’t want to try 
and deceive the public by giving our 
second-hand offices another name. Near- 
ly every purchaser to whom we sell a 
cash register knows there are second- 
hand Nationals on the market, and that 
there are second-hand dealers; so there ts 
no advantage in trying to deceive them. 


We_want you to exercise your busi- 
ness judgment in the conduct of this 
second-hand business. We do not want 
to carry it as a loss, but at the same 
time, don’t want you to allow second- 
hand dealers to become successful and 
make money out of it and enlarge their 
business. We lose more by having them 
in the business than we would by pock- 
eting the loss where we meet them in 
competition. 


his, of course, is a complete re- 


versal of past policies, but it has been 
demonstrated that we are not able to 
cope with this second-hand business. 
This nuts the authority in your hands, 
and there is no reasonable excuse that 
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can be given for us not being able to 
successfully meet this second-hand com. 
petition. 

In order to enable you to meet = 
ganized second-hand competition, 
may rent a location in the immedight 
vicinity of your competitor, or, better 
still, next door to him. Make a better 
display, undersell him, have a larger 
stock than he has, and see that it is in 
good condition, so there can be no rea- 
son why a purchaser who is looking for 
a second-hand register will not enter 
your store instead of your competitor’s, 


The disposal of the competitive 
registers which the National Cash 
Register Company had taken in 
exchange for Nationals was 
probed from several angles. Mr, 
James was asked: 

Q. Did you have a show .win- 
dow? 

A. A very large show window, 
yes, sir. 

Q. What did you place in that 
show window? 

A. Various kinds of registers 
of our own make, and of others 
when it was necessary. 


Q. What was the purpose of 
putting other makes in the show 
windows of the National Cash 
Register Company? 

To meet competition with 
their own line of goods and to sell 
them at a sacrifice, below the reg- 
ular price of the competition. To 
try first to sell our own line, and 
if we couldn’t succeed in doing 
that, why, of course, we would 
sell what we had in the window, 
sometimes thirty cents on the dol- 
lar, sometimes twenty-five cents 
en the dollar. 

The. Court: What was? 

A. The competition goods that 
were placed in the window. 

You mean you would place 
cards upon them? 

. Yes, sir. 

Q. “At thirty cents on the dol- 
lar?” 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Or, “At twenty-five cents on 
the dollar?” 

A. Yes, sir. 

The Court: Were your own 
goods in the window at the same 
time? 

A. Sometimes we would have 
our own goods, but in order to 
receive more attention from the 
probable purchaser who was think- 
ing of buying a competing regis- 
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The substitute 
does her best, but— 


no substitute stenographer who 
comes in for your regular sten- 
ographer’s vacation, can learn 
your ways in a jiffy. No mat- 
ter how expert she is, she just 
begins to be useful when the 
other girl returns. 

There’s no time like vacation time to break away from the exasperating old 
system of limping along with a‘typist untrained to your game. Install 


Ghe Edison Msching 





and answer your letter at your own speed, without the annoyance 
of a strange presence and frequent interruption. 


The regular typewriting staff can handle your work by this 
arrangement, for when all of every member's time is spent in trans- 


scribing, the work of one absent girl is easily a t=, 


absorbed. The wasted time of shorthand writ- 
ing’ is eliminated. 


It doesn’t require one familiar with your work 
to transcribe your letters, for anyone can put 
your voice on paper just as anyone can under- 
stand your voice over the telephone. 


The Edison dealer nearest you will give you 
a demonstration. We will furnish his name if 
you don’t know it. And we will also send you 
a copy of our special booklet, “Getting the 
Bulge on Summer,” on request. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 
211 Lakeside Avenue Orange, New Jersey 
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Paper Made 
To Your Order 


Tell us your needs and 
we will produce a paper 
that satisfies them as no 
ready-made paper can do. 


The best color, thickness, 
finish and grade are sel- 
dom found together in a 
ready-made paper. We 
will unite these separate 
factors to form the per- 
fect paper for your use 
—and make that paper 
individually to order for 
you. 


The money you save in 
a variety of ways will 
warrant your inquiring 
further into this. 


If you will drop us a 
line, we will go into par- 
ticulars regarding your 
peculiar needs — without 
obligating you in any 
sense whatever. 


TICONDEROGA 
PULP AND PAPER CO. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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: “Why buy from competitors 
shea you can buy from us for 
less money, and then have a 
chance of trading it at what you 
paid for it to apply on one of our 
machines?” giving them to show 
that if they did want to buy a 
ow register that we could 
sell i 

The Government introduced sey- 
eral different pieces of printed 
matter which offered competitive 
registers at very low prices. One 
of them was accompanied by the 
following circular letter which 
was read into the record: 
To all Sales Agents, Salesmen, Office 

and District Managers and Company 

Salesmen in the United States: 

We are sending, ou herewith sample 
copy of circular, un Cash Registers,” 
which is self- explanatory. 

If additional copies of this circular 
are wanted by you, they may be had 
on application. We would not advise 
a general distribution of this circular 
in your territories, as it might unduly 
advertise the Sun Register. A judicious 
use of this piece of advertising, how- 
ever, will no doubt aid you materially 
in meeting this competition. 

Rin 


G. Heyne, 


_ The text of one of the circulars 
introduced as a Government ex- 
hibit is as follows: 


Three thousand cash registers at a 
discount of 75 per cent. Three thou- 
sand Hallwoods for sale. The _ Hall- 
wood registers shown in this picture 
were taken as part payment in exchange 
for Nationals. The company that made 
these Hallwoods has sold out to The 
International Manufacturing Company. 
This new company announces that it 
expects to make. scales, protective door 
locks, and a new kind of register. $200 
Hallwood, $50.00; $175  Hallwood, 
$43.75; $150 Hallwood, $37.50; $135 
Hallwood, $33.75. Reduced to twenty- 
five cents on the dollar. We realize, on 
this account, that a merchant will refuse 
to pay a high price for a drawer-oper- 
ating Hallwood. We therefore have re- 
duced the list price 75 per cent on our 
entire stock of Hallwoods. If you want a 
Hallwood, do not pay a high price for 
it when you can buy one from us at 
twenty-five cents on the dollar. Store 
room at our Dayton factory. This room 
contains 2,535 Hallwood registers. Five 
hundred and eighty-five more are in 
our agents’ hands. Any Hallwood cash 
register in our possession will be sold 
on these terms. In other words, twenty- 
five cents on the dollar. We sell these 
registers on easy monthly payments, or 


allow you 5 per cent discount for cash, 


Doing business at a loss through 
any transactions in which compe- 
tition is involved is dangerous. 
There are several exhibits refer- 
ring to such transactions, which 
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the prosecution was able to con- 
nect up with Mr. Chalmers’ re- 
ported remark that the company 
got its money from all over the 
world and could afford to lose in 
a single locality, while competi- 
tion would go broke under the 
strain. Some correspondence be- 
tween Mr. James and the home 
office was introduced. Mr. James 
wrote regarding a prospective sale 
in Toledo: 

Miller Brothers are one of the most 

pular retail grocers in the city of 
Toledo and state of Ohio. They also 
have several braneh stores besides their 
large main store in the city of Toledo. 

Mr. Reynolds, the Hallwood agent 
in Toledo, has been using Miller Broth- 
ers as a testimonial in selling his goods 
in and about Toledo. They are a very 
large concern and do a very large busi- 
ness. They also have thirty Toledo 
scales in their store. 

Miller Brothers agree to give us a 
strong testimonial, which I think will 
amply repay us for making an_ even 
exchange. A deal of this kind is bound 
to put a crimp in Mr. Reynolds’ busi- 
ness. However, if you think this deal 
should not go through, I am willing to 
release my O. K. on this order: 

THE FACTORY’S SIDE OF THE 
QUESTION 


The factory’s reply was as fol- 
lows: 

“We are just in receipt of your 
letter of October 9th concerning 
the order of Miller Brothers, of 
Toledo, taken by Mr. Sinclair. 

“There is but one thing, possi- 
bly, to cause us to hold this order, 
and that is the fact that Mr. Sin- 
clair states that the list price of 
the Hallwood machines displaced 
amounts to $1,425.00, whereas the 
total price obtained for the Na- 
tional régisters is $1,475.00. It 
does not look at all right to us to 
give $1,475.00 worth of National 
registers for $1.425.00 worth of 
Hallwood registers. This is some- 
thing which we have never done 


. before, and we do not feel like 


doing it at the present time. It 
may be, however, that Mr. Sin- 
clair has made some mistakes in 
this, and we have asked him to- 
day for a full description of the 
registers taken in exchange, so 
that we may be able to identify 
them properly. We will then take 
the matter up and if there are no 
further objections to passing the 
order we will do so. 

“We very much fear we shall 
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simply have to build the second- 
hand No. 346’s,. because we very 
much doubt if we will have them 
in stock. 

“We have told Mr. Sinclair to 
send to us a copy of the testimo- 
nial which these people give us, 
and we will reproduce it for the 
benefit of our selling force. Also 
mail it to all grocers in Toledo, 
or such other lines of trade as 
Mr. Krempp may desire.” 

Upon being asked about “build- 
ing second-hand registers,” Mr. 
James said: 

“To my knowledge and to my 
personal knowledge, sometimes 
cash registers were sold second- 
hand when the company had not 
got them. It is necessary at times 
to fill orders, in extreme cases. 
This was one of the extreme es- 
sential cases, as this letter states; 
he had to fill that order; in doing 
so it was necessary for them to 
build a machine, according to the 
contract.” 


WHERE CREDIT TO SALESMEN IS UN- 
SAFE 


The practice of giving salesmen 
extra credit when sales are made 
against competition is not alto- 
gether safe. The following Gov- 
ernment exhibit was read into the 
record and referred to more than 
oncé in the closing arguments of 
Government counsel: 


Important Notice. We wish to again 
call the attention of the sales agents 
to the necessity of informing us of the 
price paid for opposition registers as 
well as the amount allowed for same 
where such registers are taken as part 
payment for Nationals. Opposition 
companies do not adhere to their pub- 
lished list prices as we do, but will 
often make great reductions in order to 
effect a sale; therefore, unless the sales- 
‘nan knows the price paid for a particu- 
lar machine he is endeavoring to trade 
out he cannot make an intelligent ex- 
change; and if we do not receive this 
information we cannot intelligently pass 
upon an order which he sends us. A 
red card should be filled out for every 
opposition register knocked out, whether 
a National replaces it or not. If a 
National is sold attach the red card to 
the order for the National. This card 
should show the amount paid or to be 
paid for the opposition register dis- 
ea as well as the amount allowed. 

hen the order has been accepted b 
us, the Opposition Department will 
credit you with a knock-out. If you 
fail to send us a red card you will re- 
ceive no credit in the Opposition De- 
partment for having displaced an oppo- 





sition register. As we aim to keep a 
list of all opposition registers in ‘use 
in your territory, you can see the in. 
justice which will be done you by hay. 
ing opposition registers on this list that 
have not been displaced by Nationals, 


Mr. James was asked: ‘What 
credit was allowed for registers 
knocked out?” and after objec- 
tions had been overruled was al- 
lowed to answer: 

A. We received no credit re- 
garding the knockout in the way 
of compensation. Our credit was 
given us in regard to the atten- 
tion that we gave our territory 
and cleaning out an opposition 
that existed. We did not—allow- 
ing competition to continually en- 
ter the field, we would be discred- 
ited if there were not some of 
those registers disposed of in the 
way of an exchange or otherwise, 


Q. State whether or not oppo- 
sition registers were knocked out 
in other ways than by replacing 
them with Nationals. 

A. 20s, Oi. 

Q. State how. 

A. If we could not succeed in 
selling a merchant our register, 
or replace it with a knocker of 
our regular line, and we succeed- 
ed in having him return the reg- 
ister to the company of which he 
bought it, it would be considered 
a knockout even if we don’t sell 
the register. 

Of course, it is to be borne in 
mind that none of these things— 
with the possible exception of the 
existence of a competition depart- 
ment as a unit—is necessarily un- 
lawful per se. But taken in con- 
nection with other conditions, 
some of which exist in almost 
every business now and again, 
they are all dangerous. 

[The next article in this series will 
deal with the general subject of chan- 
ging the policy of a business to escape 
possible prosecution, and will discuss 
some practical questions which manufac- 
turers are asking.] 





Raymond New Representative 


On Fae 1 Harry B. Raymond be- 
came Eastern representative of Better 
Farming, succeeding William H. Hogg, 
who recently resigned. 





Hugh Freeman was recently appoint- 
ed advertising manager of the Bingham- 
ton Republican Herald. 
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The only New York German daily 
which published promptly and 
broadcast its sworn statement to the 
Post Office of its net paid circulation. 
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America’s Greatest German Paper 





The German Journal has more circulation 
than two other German morning papers com- 
bined— 51,946 Daily; 70,626 Sunday, 
average for 6 months. No free, exchange, 
samples or returns included. 
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London to 


Baltimore 
and back 


Good Bye 
Boys 


May we all soon meet 
again; you and your 
White Roosters, blue 
sulls and Yellow Dogs. 
It’s been real good meet- 
ing you Ad-Men of the 
United States and Can- 
ada and I wish we boys 
in England could see 
more of you. 


Ten thousand thanks 
for your unmeasured 
hospitality, your friend- 
ship and for what you 
have taught me. 


Au revoir, friends of 
Baltimore, San  Fran- 
cisco, New York, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Waco, 
Toronto, Dallas and the 
hundred other spots on 
the map from whence 
you came. You've done 
me good. Best remem- 
brances. 


Percy C. Burton 


British Delegate, Baltimore 
Advertising Convention. 
Sailed S. S. Oceanic, 

June 28th, 


P. C. Burton & Co., Ltd., 
General Buildings, 
Aldwych, London. 
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Some Copy That Appeals 
Solely to Men 


The Suggestive Angles Developed 
in a Newspaper Campaign for 
Robert Burns Cigar—"Steady 
Nerves” the Basis of Various 
Interesting Ads—Effect of New 
Appeal on Sales 


By A. Rowden King 
ADVERTISERS whose partic- 


ular concern it is to write copy 
that must appeal solely to men will 
find some suggestions of interest 
in a campaign for Robert Burns 
Cigars which is now running in 
the Chicago newspapers. 

This campaign is a short one 
and has pretty nearly run its 
course. But the new angles that 
have been developed on a noto- 
riously hard proposition to adver- 
tise+namely, a cigar—have evi- 
dently had the desired effect, for 
the demand for this cigar, it is 
reported, has been noticeably stim- 
ulated and the advertiser states 
that his few thousand dollars have 
been spent to excellent advantage. 

Like the other makers of cigars, 
the manufacturers of Robert 
Burns have refused to follow the 
highly original and often bizarre 
copy methods of the package to- 
bacco and the cigarette people. 
There is evidently a quality inher- 
ent in the cigar itself that makes 
for a distinct formality of appeal. 
Certainly it is true that no national 
cigar advertiser has yet ventured 
to give his copy a “Prince Albert” 
flavor of good-fellowship or the 
sensational and cabaret tang of 
the Zira or Omar cigarettes. 

When the proposition to adver- 
tise in Chicago was broached 
early in the spring, considerable 
study had been given to the cigar 
tastes of tobacco users in and 
about that city. Chicago people, 
it was believed, were open to rea- 
son in respect to the kind of to- 
bacco which they smoked, and so 
the campaign was begun there a 
few weeks since. 

It was obvious from the start 
that the copy must do the chief 
work. What talking points could 
be developed? To what major 
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interest of the men of Chicago 
and vicinity could the theme of 
mildness in tobacco be linked? 

William Best, Jr., of Best & 
Russell, the Western wholesale 
distributors for the United Cigar 
Manufacturers Company for the 
Robert Burns Cigar, at first felt 
some skepticism as to the wisdom 
of employing reason-why copy in 
cigar advertising. 

It was appreciated that men do 
not necessarily read cigar adver- 
tising with eagerness. It was 
recognized that if.a “Best-for-the- 
Nerves” appeal were to be used, 
it would have to be dressed up in 
such form as to make it most 
readable and attractive. 

“Nerves, nerves?” mused the 
copywriter: “What types of men 
can ill afford to let their cigar 
smoking interfere in the least with 
the steadiness of their nerves?” 

First of all, there was, of 
course, the modern-day business 
executive, who likes his cigar but 
knows he cannot let it dominate 
him. Then there is the artist, who 
so much needs his steady. hands 
when drawing minute lines. There 
is the billiard player, the golfer, 
the aeronaut, the yachtsman, the 
fire chief, the marksman, the sur- 
veyor, etc. 

All of these types were drawn 
in a bold, black style. And they 
were combined with a_ border 
formed by a plaid effect, . which 
was most appropriate to the 
Scotch bard after whom the cigar 
is named. This border was 
brought down to a point below 
the mortise space, thus accentu- 
ating the eye-catching, bull’s-eye 
effect, as is well shown by the ex- 
amples here reproduced. 

There were several noticeable 
things about the copy. One was 
the liberal use of white space, 
which tended to make the adver- 
tisements stand out very promi- 
nently on the newspaper pages 
where they were run. It must be 
remembered that the liberal use 
of white space is, if anything, a 
characteristic of Eastern-made 
copy, and that fact tended all the 
more to accentuate this campaign, 
when run in Western’ newspapers. 

Another noticeable thing was 
that the copy did not directly re- 
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Every man who 
needs a Telephone 
needs a Dictaphone 


Any man who can use 
a telephone can dic- 
tate toa Dictaphone. 
Any typist who can 
copy plain English 
can transcribe from 
your Dictaphone 
dictation—and do it 
all day long without 
one minute wasted 
on pencil marks. 


Demonstration by appointment in 
your own office on your own work. 
Reach for your telephone and call 
up “The Dictaphone.” If you don't 
find that address in your telephone 
directory, write to the 
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fer to the various vocations that 
the art work suggested. This 
tended to make the appeal far 
broader than it otherwise would 
have been. For instance, in the 
piece of copy which was _ illus- 
trated by the man playing golf 
the text ran: “A pleasure that 
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would have been tempted to pro- 
duce copy to go with this illus- 
tration which would have been far 
less effective, because its appeal 
would be so narrowed down. It 
would read something as follows: 
“The golfer knows the pleasure 
of smoking a Robert Burns Cigar. 
‘ Because it is 

mild, it does 
not affect 
his nerves 
and he can 
make his 
best shots.” 
A third 


omton conkdence —ompamonshyp 


in the cam- 
paign was 
the attempt 
to produce 
an appetite 
for smoking 
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brings no penalty. Smoke one 
after another. Revel in their fine 
bouquet, full flavor, solid joy.” 
Of course, the words “pleasure” 
and “penalty” had a specific ref- 
erence to the golfer. But they 
also had a much more general ap- 
plication to cigar smoking gener- 
ally and to every man. 

A copy writer on first impulse 


possible to make advertising copy 
actually induce appetite. 

‘In the Robert Burns campaign 
here described, which was handled 
by the Taylor-Critchfield Com- 
pany, the same sort of higher psy- 
chology was applied to cigar ad- 
vertising. And everything pos- 
sible was done to weave around 
the Robert Burns Cigar the idea 
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‘ that, although domestic and mild, 


it could give that Havana satis- 
faction that so many smokers in- 
sist upon. 

The sentences of the copy were 
short and full of aphorisms, of 
which the following are some ex- 
amples: “Mild as a Spring Morn- 
ing,” “As Mild as indian Sum- 
mer,” “It’s as Mild as It Is De- 
lightful, ” “Smoke All You Like,” 
“A Smoke that Won’t Unnerve.” 
Another noteworthy feature of 
the copy was the employment of 
the “Uniformity Argument.” Many 
a cigar smoker has found that 
when a new brand of cigar is 
first on the market it will be of 
a much higher grade than the av- 
erage, but will soon deteriorate 
when once it has gained distribu- 
tion and popularity. But the Rob- 
ert Burns has been on the market 
for many years, and the copy in 
the campaign herein described 
studiously went out of its way to 
point out repeatedly that the Rob- 
ert Burns is “unwavering in 

quality.” 

The copy ran in all the Chicago 
papers. No preferred positions 
were contracted for, though pub- 
lishers were asked to assign sport- 
ing-page or financial-page posi- 
tions, in order better to reach the 
men readers. And in practical- 
ly every instance this position has 
been willingly given. 

Simultaneously with the appear- 
ance of the advertisements, proofs 
of them were sent out and were 
pasted up in prominent positions 
in the tobacconists’ windows, thus 
accentuating the publicity appeal 
at the right moment. And the 
selling effects of the campaign 
were felt from the time of the 
appearance of the very first piece 
of copy, proving conclusively the 
soundness of the appeal. 

“IT consider it remarkable,” 
says Mr. Best, “that the newspa- 
pers containing the first ad of the 
series were scarcely on the streets 
before ‘our salesmen began to re- 
port inquiries and interest on the 
part of cigar dealers. The public, 
which is of course slower to 
awaken to any tobacco innova- 
tion, though by no means _ less 
sure, was on the dealers’ heels 
with an over-the-counter demand 
that was lively and insistent.” 
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How to Stop 
Substitution on Brands 
Specified 


The Solution of an Architect Who 
Has Often Faced the Problem— 
Why the Architect Cannot Al- 
ways Enforce the Law in the Case 
—Methods of Following Through 
Specifications 


By Richard H. Millson 


Of Thayer & Millson, Architects, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

As a result of my article in the 

May 15 issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK, entitled “How to Secure the 
Professional Indorsement,” I am 
asked if the contractor, having re- 
ceived the specifications of the 
architect for certain brands of 
advertised building and finishing 
materials, doesn’t often “switch” 
the materials and use goods in 
which he may have more interest. 

This question does indeed loom 
before architects in an aggravat- 
ing and persistent way. Indeed, I 
am informed that it is not archi- 
tects alone who suffer thus, but 
also others in various supervising 
positions. 

It is the fact that in many cases 
after a manufacturer has obtained 
the indorsement of his product 
from an architect, he finds, to 
his chagrin, that the contractor 
has substituted another brand of 
goods. This situation is particu- 
larly noticeable in such products 
as varnishes, paints and other 
things of a similar nature used in 
finishing a building. 

The causes of a contractor re- 
sorting to such methods are many: 
he may be interested in some rival 
company; the rival brand may be 
slightly cheaper, may work better 
to his mind, and so forth. But 
the salient fact remains that once 
a contractor has, let us say, paint- 
ed a wall with two or three coats 
of color, it is a very hard matter. 
to say the least of it, to have him 
remove it and repaint with the 
specified goods. 

This furnishes the reason why 
these tactics generally apply to 
such things as are mentioned. 
course, the cases where this oc- 
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curs are the accidents of the busi- 
ness, as architects are alive to the 
practices of contractors who sub- 
stitute goods and attempt to check 
them. Another reason why the 
contractor feels somewhat secure 
in attempting such ventures is that 
in a matter such as interior or ex- 
terior painting and finishing, he is 
reasonably certain that if the job 
is good in workmanship and so 
forth the owner will not uphold 
the architect in attempting to ad- 
just the matter, because, when 
once applied, naint and varnish 
stick and stick hard. If the con- 
tractor has completed a satisfac- 
tory job with a brand of goods 
other than specified, an architect 
does not feel that he can, within 
reason, order the contractor to re- 
move the work and finish it 
afresh. 

The real law of the case is that 
a contractor who has substituted 
goods in place of those specified 
can be made to take off the sub- 
stitute and replace according to 
the specification or lose the 
amount of his contract for that 
part of the work, but in many 
ways it is better to reach an 
agreement in other directions. 


WHAT IS THE REMEDY? 


In suggesting a remedy we must 
look to the different manufactur- 
ers to protect themselves more 
fully, they must advance their 
ideas of advertising to a more 
practical and, one might say, pro- 
tective standpoint. 

An advertiser has certainly suc- 
ceeded in a great measure when 
he obtains an indorsement from 
an architect in the shape of an 
inclusion in the specifications, but 
he certainly owes it to himself 
and the architect to see that the 
goods are used. Many firms are 
protecting themselves in this mat- 
ter by directing their sales energy 
towards watching the actual out- 
put of their product, knowing 
where it goes and why it goes. 
Some firms have sent into our 
offices stamped postcards on which 
they request us to say where we 
have specified their goods. 

This is a good practical idea 
in that it rounds up the other ad- 
vertising methods used by the 
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firm and may be considered as a 
part thereof. Where a case oc- 
curs in which the manufacturer 
becomes aware that his gvods 
have been specified by the archi- 
tect, it is undoubtedly a good thing 
for the builder to be approached 
and the story of the firm’s goods 
told to him. Builders are wary 
people and are very “shy” of new 
materials and it must be said they 
have some cause to be. A builder 
will often talk to an owner about 
the superior qualities of some 


goods other than those specified 


and in absolute good faith will 
try to persuade the owner to al- 
low him to use the substitute, be- 
lieving he can do a better job 
with these goods. 

In the same way a builder will 
approach an architect and ask his 
permission to substitute, and in 
many cases he will be allowed to 
do so. 

This attitude on the part of the 
builder is very often caused by 
his ignorance of the goods speci- 
fied and his experience with goods 
of a similar nature but a different 
make. Naturally an architect feels 
that it is wise to take advantage 
of this experience provided he 


_ knows the goods substituted are 


of good quality, and here it must 
be said the architect attaches 
much importance to the word of 
a contractor he knows to be effi- 
cient and honest, which class is 
really in the great majority. 





Lewis’s European Offices 


Herbert Lewis, formerly of the New 
York Globe, will soon open offices in 
London, Paris and Berlin for a list 
of papers, including the Boston Globe, 
the Chicago Daily News, the Chicago 
Record-Herald, the Cincinnati Times- 
Star, the New York Globe, the Minne- 
apolis Journal, the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, the St. Louis . Globe-Democrat, 
the San Francisco Bulletin. the St. Paul 
Dispatch, the Sf. Paul Pioncer-Press, 
the Spokane Spokesman-Review. 





B. L. Ridley has been made advertis- 
ing manager of the Birmingham News, 
succeeding Kendall B. Cressey. Mr. 
Ridley was atone time associated with 
John Sparrow in the Sparrow Advertis- 
ing Agency, of Birmingham. 


Robert F. MacClelland has resigned 
from his connection with Suburban Life 
on account of ill health. 
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What an Analysis of 500 
Letters Disclosed 





The Trick of Being “Personal” Isn’t 
Always Turned by the Man Who 
Thinks He Is Doing It—The 
Effect on Replies of Good and 
Bad Processing 





By Jonathan John Buzzell, 
Editor of “Letters That Make Good.” 


HERE is much talk about 

making the form letter “per- 
sonal.” We are told that there 
are certain feats in the manipula- 
tion of words that will produce 
this much-to-be desired effect. 
Others emphasize the importance 
of analysis, opening, closing, para- 
graphing or the length of the let- 
ter. Still others say do the trick 
by “individuality’—that most elu- 
sive phantom which all of us 
chase and none of us ever catches, 
except he who forgets about indi- 
viduality and buries himself 
wholeheartedly in his task. 

We hear all these things and 
many more. And they are all im- 
portant and each worthy of much 
serious consideration in its proper 
place. But there are other things 
equally important of which we 
hear far less, and which a recent 
analysis of five hundred letters re- 
ceived in four different business 
offices shows are given attention 
by only a small number of form 
letter advertisers. These letters 
were taken, good and bad, just 
as they came in. The analy- 
sis was made of their mechanical 
production, with special attention 
paid to the three principal points: 
the body of the letter, the fill-in, 
and the signature. 

There are many other features 
which would come naturally under 
the mechanics of the letter, such as 
spacing, paragraphing, margins, 
stationery, letter-headings, but 
which may be too much a matter 
of individual choice or taste to be 
taken up here. All of these, how- 
ever, should be well considered 
and not passed over lightly as un- 
important details, as is done in 
many, too many, cases, the prin- 
cipal result being the advertising 
of slipshod methods. 
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In one instance the letter was 
acknowledged in the first para- 
graph to be a form letter—a fact 
which was obvious without the 
reader having been told. The 
frankness was doubtless intended 
to inspire confidence and such 
tactics may accomplish their pur- 
pose if not worked too often. 

In several instances the state- 
ment was made that “we are writ- 
ing you this personal letter,” etc., 
and then the writer proceeded to 
accentuate the lie by turning out a 
poorly processed letter with an 
abominable fill-in and a printed 
signature that could not possibly ' 
deceive the most innocent. 

None of the letters analyzed 
were of the common or garden va- 
riety of mail-order letters. They 
were all from concerns doing busi- 
ness with other business houses, 
many of them large and prominent 
firms. There were some publica- 
tions soliciting advertising and 
several advertising agencies among 
the lot. 

These facts, and others which 
are to follow, make it difficult to 
understand why a business man 
who would not for a moment 
dream of sending out a piece of 
printed matter done in a slipshod 
manner or a piece of color print- 
ing out of register will use form 
letters in which there are just as 
grievous and just as easily reme- 
died faults—faults that count for 
as much or more in advertising 
returns. It is true that many let- 
ters produce good returns in spite 
of these defects, but that there 
would be greater, in many cases a 
hundred - fold greater, returns 
if the letters were mechanic- 
ally perfect there can be no 
doubt. 

To be sure it may be easier and 
cheaper to let someone who does 
not iknow or care “shove them 
out,” just as it is cheaper to let a 
fourth- rate printer turn out his 
kind of work and call it printing. 
But the point is letters are a 
selling expense and not an over- 
head charge. Results, and not first 
cost, should always be kept in 
mind. This would seem like 
strange advice, but its justification 
will be found in a careful exami- 
nation of the form letters that’ 
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come across your desk—on their 
way to the waste-basket. 

The writing of form letter copy 
may not be a science but the per- 
fect mechanical reproduction of 
them certainly is and there is no 
excuse for sending out poor let- 
ters except carelessness or lack of 
easily obtained information. The 
excuse most common is that of 
economy, but it is an economy that 
actually is a waste. Because a 
letter poorly filled in, that is, 
where the color of ribbon, degree 
of impression or alignment is im- 
perfect, is worse than if it were 
not filled in at all. In many cases 
letters not filled in but sent out 
frankly as bulletins produce ex- 
cellent results. Most every busi- 
ness man is more or less in- 
terested in form letters and many 
scrutinize those they receive in the 
interest of their own advertising, 
and they are hard to fool. So it 
is useless to attempt what you 
cannot successfully do — either 
make your form letter exactly like 
the one done on a typewriter or 
make it a bulletin and let it be 
known to all the world as such. 

There are many ways of writ- 
ing letters. Some dictate after 
carefully analyzing the facts in 
the case. Others analyze and re- 
analyze, write and re-write. But 
all this avails nothing if the letter 
is to be turned over to some sub- 
ordinate who appreciates not at 
all the importance of having a per- 
fectly constructed letter in a me- 
chanical sense. 

Many letters are well written 
and deserving of the success they 
would doubtless win on that score, 
but they are so poorly processed 
that the first sentence never 
reaches the cye of the recipient. 
Millions of waste-paper baskets 
are boiling over with these decep- 
tions that deceive only the sender. 

An analysis of the copy used in 
these five hundred letters would 
have made a far better showin» 
than that made by the processing. 
And it seems to prove that more 
attention is paid to writing than 
to executing letters, which proves 
that many people have not yet 
learned that what is worth doing 
at all is worth doing way through 
to the finish. 








I would not belittle the impor- 
tance of any of the other points in 
letter-writing, for 1 know too well 
their value. The poorly written 
letter, even though perfect me- 
chanically, could not possibly win 
the greatest measure of results. 
But the mechanical end is so much 
more often neglected that it seems 
a fitting subject for attention. The 
idea is logically the first and most 
important thing in the letter. That 
should always be the starting 
point. But once the idea is roped 
and thrown the rest should follow 
naturally and any point neglected 
is at the expense of the whole. 

The first point considered in 
this analysis was the match of the 
fill-in with the body of the letter 
with regard to color and degree of 
impression, the latter being fully 
as noticeable as a difference in 
the shade of the ribbon used on 
the typewriter from that used on 
the duplicating machine. 

In only thirty-one per cent of 
the cases did the color match ex- 
actly. In ten of this thirty-one 
per cent, although the color 
matched, the impression was either 
too heavy or too light to corre- 
spond with the body of the letter. 
This is a fault that must be rem- 
edied by practice on the part of 
the operator or by adjustment of 
the typewriter used. Of course, 
whether the ribbon is new or worn 
and whether inked light or heavy 


. must be taken into consideration 


on both duplicator and typewriter. 
The whole matter depends upon a 
few adjustments that require care 
and patience, but they must not be 
overlooked if the product is to be 
uniform and the best results ob- 
tained. 

In fourteen out of the thirty-one 
per cent the fill-in was out of align- 
ment. This is due wholly to haste 
or carelessness, for with a compe- 
tent operator it is possible to get 
the alignment perfect and with 
very little waste. 

Only six per cent of the entire 
lot of letters analyzed was not 
filled in. In only seven per-cent 
was the fill-in perfect in every re- 
spect. This finding was a sur- 
prise, in extent at least, to the 
writer and certainly is most de- 
plorable in these days of modern 
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advertising methods and improved 
facilities for producing process let- 
ters. It must be that the copy 
features of the letter have been 
exploited at the expense of other 
important considerations, 

Regarding the processing of the 
body of the letter itself less than 
fifty per cent would pass muster. 
Unevenness of impression was a 
common fault. Break lines at the 
end of paragraphs were usually 
heavier. There is little doubt that 
in most cases the work was done 
by an office boy and the matter of 
quality in the product left to his 
judgment. To get the letters run- 
ning properly is by no means a 
boy’s job and in few cases would 
it be turned over to a boy if its 
importance were fully realized. 
Any business man, after making a 
thorough test of flawless process 
work, would never turn back to 
the old ways. The returns will 
prove that care in all these little 
details so universally neglected 
pays and pays big. The matter is 
largely one of training employees 
and impressing effectively upon 
their minds the importance of do- 
ing things right—absolutely right. 
It is very little harder once the 
habit is formed. 

Another weak point was found 
to be signatures. Sixteen per cent 
were signed with pen. The re- 
mainder were done by several dif- 
ferent clumsy processes, most of 
which were attempts at imitation 
of pen-written signatures. And 
this in spite of the fact that sig- 
natures can be produced by a 
process which cannot be told from 
those written by hand with a pen. 

And now comes the saddest part 
of the story. Only two per cent 
of these letters were perfect in 
every respect, including the proc- 
essing, the fill-in and signature. 

These defects which I have 
mentioned are not such as would 
be noticed only by a critic looking 
for trouble, but are perfectly ob- 
vious to anyone taking the pains 
even to glance at the letters. 

Another surprising fact was 
that the colors easiest to match 
seemed to be almost entirely dis- 
regarded. My experience has 
taught that the ribbons easiest to 
match come in the following or- 
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der: blue, purple, green, black. 
The colors used in the letters an- 
alyzed were as follows: Green, 
six per cent; blue, twenty-two per 
cent; black, twenty-nine per cent; 
purple, forty-three per cent. 
One purple letter was filled in 
with red—a stunt difficult to un- 
derstand. It seemed to me like 
a frank admission that the sender 
was unable to get a satisfactory 
fill-in and had thrown up his 
hands and sought escape through 
simply being freakish—a stunt, by 
the way, which gets many an ad- 
vertising man out of a hard place. 





Can Refuse, of Course 


BisMARCK TRIBUNE CoMPANY. 
Bismarck, N. D., June 27, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Being a firm believer in the square 
deal; that agencies should cut out their 
crookedness and their efforts to fleece 
publishers as many of them yet strive 
to do; that publishers should cease their 
efforts to outlie each other on circula- 
tion, rates, etc.; and that everybody 
should get together for the cleaning up 
of the business, I helped along th: 
PrinTERS’ Ink statute to become a law 
in this state, and believe in taking my 
own medicine. : 

I have cut off several patent medicine 
advert’sers at the expiration of their 
contracts. One Philadelphia pill firm 
seems to feel injured at being cut off. 
My rate sheet shows that “‘all copy is 
received subject to approval of my of- 
fice” and is a part of contracts. ow: 

Can my friend force me to carry his 
copy by paying my rate? Can any ad- 
vertiser compel any publisher to publis' 
his advertisements, on “common carrier” 
and “public service” grounds, or get 
damage in any way from such refusing 
publisher? If the Tribune cannot con- 
trol its columns it had better get out_of 
business. Will you please advise me? 

S. C. Barnes, 
Advertising Manager. 


Of course a_ publication—a 
newspaper or any other kind—is 
not a common carrier, and enjoys 
the common law privilege of re- 
fusing to do business with whom 
it pleases, for any reason or for 
no reason. The Philadelphia pill 
manufacturer will be peeved in 
vain unless the Tribune chooses 
to let him in—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


Evans with “Farm Progress” 


E. R. Evans, until recently a mem- 
ber of the firm of Evans & Taylor, ad- 
vertising counselors, St. Louis, is now 
assistant advertising manager of Farm 
Progress. 
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New York, JULy 3, 1913 


An Over- Now that the 
zealous protest has got 

itself organized 
Argument against the ap- 


parent attitude of the Department 
of Justice, to the effect that any 
agreement to protect prices is il- 
legal, and is about to become ar- 
ticulate through the Fair Trade 
League, a word of the friendliest 
possible warning is in order. 
There are circumstances in which 
too much zeal is quite as danger- 
ous as too little. 

There is one particular form of 
argument which, in our opinion, 
ought to be avoided, or else han- 
died with the greatest discretion, 
by those interested in the success 
of price maintenance as a pro- 
gramme. That is the argument that, 
inasmuch as the United States 
Government permits (indeed prac- 
tically compels) the railroads to 
agree to maintain absolutely uni- 
form rates, it ought to allow man- 
ufacturers to agree with jobbers 
and dealers to protect prices. 

The great trouble with that ar- 
gument is its extreme surface 
plausibility, and the- opportunities 
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it affords for the skilful copy- 
writer to ring the changes on the 
“inconsistency” of the Govern- 
ment. It is a temptation to de- 
claim: “Why can’t we have the 
same privileges which the Goy- 
ernment allows the railroads?” 
while, as a matter of fact, if the 
Government did give the manu- 
facturers the same privileges it al- 
lows the railroads, an organiza- 
tion would most probably have to 
be formed for getting rid of them. 
One of those privileges is the 
right to agree on uniform rates, 
subject to the approval of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 
Another “privilege” is the right to 
refuse the business of nobody who 
comes along with the price and 
whose goods may be legally trans- 
ported. He may have fifteen cents’ 
worth of freight at a way station, 
and it may cost the company half 
a dollar to stop the local freight 
and do the necessary bookkeeping. 
The company may be doing atre- 
mendous_ coal-hauling business, 
and the maintenance of local pas- 
senger traffic may interfere se- 
riously with profitable operation 
of the coal trains. Yet the rail- 
road can neither refuse the small 
man’s fifteen cents’ worth of local 
freight nor earn bigger dividends 
for its stockholders by cutting out 
the unprofitable traffic. In brief, 
the railroad is a “common car- 
rier,’ which we do not believe 
many manufacturers want to be. 
Of course, the railroads are al- 
lowed to agree on prices. They 
are obliged to do it, since they are 
compelled by law to charge the 
same rates for similar service, 
and to render the service to every- 
body who pays the rates. If the 
Government should suddenly con- 
clude to give all manufacturers 
the right to agree to maintain 
prices on the railroad basis, it 
seems to us that any advantage 








would be more than offset by the 
lack of the right to refuse to take 
certain business at a loss. 


A national ad- 
vertiser has just 
That Ought created a _ trade 

figure to sym 


to Come Off 1 t 
bolize his adver- 


tising, and tie his lines together. 


Some Smiles 
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“Tt’s a girl!” said the advertis- 
ing manager, in announcing the 
auspicious event. “And we've 
made a little departure in respect 
to her, too. We've made)her a 
typical sweet-faced, serious-eyed 
American girl without a stereo- 
typed smile on her countenance. 

“T do not mean to criticise other 
trade characters, nor the cheerful 
smile, but in my opinion the smile 
in the ad has been overdone. 
People are getting a little bit tired 
of it. The perpetual smile is bad 
enough in real life, but it is twice 
as bad in the ad. The Omega Oil 
face is a positive relief. 

“It isn’t so much the smile, 
either, as the way of putting it 
on. We don’t grow tired of the 
Beechnut children; they are so 
natural and unaffected. On the 
whole, we do not find the Camp- 
bell Kids inane; they are an artis- 
tic exaggeration. 

“The pictures which irk are those 
which represent real truly people 
as lifted to the seventh heaven of 
bliss by the contemplation of ten 
cents’ worth of glue or the ingre- 
dients of a cup of cambric tea. 
People do not normally do that. 
And we are not moved by the in- 
dorsement of the kind of people 
who do it. 

“T believe that the picturing of 
ecstasy in the ad calls up a critical 
feeling in the reader. He feels 
that it is just as much an exag- 
geration as if it were said in 
words. Most advertisers have 
been shamed out of putting it in- 
to words, and now it is time to 
call a halt on it in the picture. 

“There is nothing stronger than 
an exact reproduction of natural 
—normal—everyday — conditions. 
There must be something to in- 
terest there, something of a story 
and there must be an expression 
of interest in the face,. but it will 
not do to put a smile on the face 
of the girl and expect. it to carry 
everything else. 

“We have tried to make our girl 
look intelligent, pleasant and in- 
teresting, the kind of girl you 
would listen to and whose advice 


you would want to take. I be- 
lieve that’s good advertising 
theory.” ; 


The advertising manager may 
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have exaggerated a little bit him- 
self in respect to the prevailing 
conditions in order to make his 


own point clearer. But Print- 
ERS’ INK thinks his point. well 
taken. There has been and is ex- 
aggeration, not only in the trade 
characters but in the illustrations 
in the ad. Piling it on too thick 
makes the atmosphere syrupy. 
Some of us like four lumps in 
our coffee, but most only two and 
some none at all. Why not grad- 
uate the bliss in the ads? We be- 
lieve the apostles of more natural- 
ness will find their convictions 
profitable. 


The Old —_ pe ~~ 

when Ponce de 

Search Leon _ searched 
for Secrets vainly for the 
Fountain of Youth other people 
have been searching as vainly for 
other kinds of secrets. 

A woman—the wife of a jew- 
elry manufacturer—who is active- 
ly engaged with her husband in 
the promotion of his business, has 
been industriously studying the 
subject of advertising for some 
time. She writes to one of the 
editorial staff of Printers’ INK: 
“Although I have been greatly 
helped by all my reading and 
studying, I am disappointed in not 
being able to find, after all, just 
the things that I was looking for.” 

She wondered if it would not 
be possible for her to connect 
with some advertising agency for 
a few months in order that she 
might lay hold of those cherished 
secrets. 

It turned out, on inquiry, that 
“just the things” she was looking 
for were exact details of how she 
should proceed to make a big suc- 
cess of promoting the jewelry 
business in which she is inter- 
ested. : 

She found it difficult to grasp 
the thought that any one who 
could hand her those secrets off- 
hand would be some one who 
could make his million in a year 
and retire. 

She had lost sight of a great 
truth that hundreds and_ thou- 
sands have lost sight of: that no 
one can pass out exact formulas 
of success; that success in her 
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business, as well as in every other 
business, must be worked out by 
patient effort, by evolution. 
Though she might read just how 
some other jewelry concern suc- 
ceeded, the conditions would like- 
ly be so different from those in 
her own business that there would 
have to be careful adaptation of 
methods. 

The thing to do in the great 
business of selling is not to search 
for wonderful secrets or patent 
remedies, but to study all suc- 
cesses (study of failures is worth 
while, too) in order that the les- 
sons they yield may be adapted 
and made to help a little toward 
the goal ahead. 

The saying that “success is a 
conquest—not a bequest” applies 
as aptly to business success as to 
individual success. 


Fouling One of the best- 


One’s Own known daily | pa- 
pers up New 


Nest York State ac- 
cepted and printed early this 
month a four-column ad adver- 
tising a “Free Wool Sale” which 
said: 

Within one week after Congress had 
passed the new tariff rates we had wired 
and cabled the world’s greatest mills 
for revised prices under the ‘Free 
Wool” clause. 

A 25 to 50 per cent reduction was 
quoted and we placed orders totaling up 
to 40,000 yards of the finest fabrics ob- 
tainable. 


Aside from the fact that the 
tariff bill had not been passed and 
that if it had been the reduction 
could not possibly have been 25.7 
or half of it or half of that, the 
rest of the advertisement is possi- 
bly—not probably—right. 

It is difficult to believe that the 
newspaper that accepted the ad- 
vertisement did not know what it 
was doing. It was either incred- 
ibly gullible or cynically greedy. 
The vigilance committee of the 
local advertising club will doubt- 
less get after the advertiser and 
the latter’s conviction, if that 
should follow, would serve as re- 
buke and warning. After all the 
agitation that has taken place in 
behalf of honest advertising and 
cleaning up the columns of the 
press, there was no excuse for 





being short-sighted on the sub- 
ject. The oftense is not only 
against the public but against ad- 
vertising. There is little  satis- 


‘faction or public advantage in the 


knowledge that the publisher loses 
at both ends of the transaction, 
going and coming, if he does not 
know it. It ought to be brought 
home more directly, as by the 
other advertisers whose commu- 
nications are corrupted by the 
bad manners of their associate. 
The local publicity will be a step 
in the right direction. 


Starting A large New 
Right York concern 


selli xclusive- 
with the selling exclusive 


ly to women has 
Customer found it profit- 


able to send inquirers a special 
letter over a woman’s name, 
which letter promises special at- 
tention to the order. 

There are various other con- 
cerns that, on .getting into touch 
with a new customer, send a let- 
ter over the signature of the pres- 
ident of the company, giving as- 
surance of an earnest desire to 
please and courting prompt re- 
port should anything at any time 
seem to be wrong. 

The results show that these let- 
ters build up invaluable confidence 
and good will. 

Plans of this kind, whether 
originated by an automobile con- 
cern, a textile manufacturer, or a 
department store, aré deserving of 
study by every advertiser; for 
most advertisers can adopt and 
adapt them in some way. 

For that matter, there are few 
advertising successes that do not 
afford some good lessons to all 
advertisers. 


Trade Catalogues Not Free 
of Duty 


It was decided last week by the Board 
of United States General Appraisers 
that certain trade catalogues are not 
free of duty under the Tariff Act of 
1909. William Prestler, of Toledo, took 
exception to duty at 25 per cent ad 
valorem on printed matter, and claimed 
free entry on books intended for gratui- 
tous distribution. Judge Fisher held 
that advertising matter of the sort be- 
fore him was not exempt, and affirmed 
the collector. 
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THE 
MOTHER’S MAGAZINE 


founded in the year 1905 


by the 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO. 
ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


—An institution of 38 years’ standing in the publishing business, whose 
motive for nearly half a century in the propaganda of character build- 
ing and non-sectarian literature is of so responsible and serious a 
nature that its name has long since become a household word. 


—A publisher whose seriousness of purpose has earned the confidence, 
respect and belief of the American Mother, who herself, as a girl and 
young woman, was a reader ‘and now whose children are readers of 
this publisher’s magazines for the youth—YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
WEEKLY, THE BOY’S WORLD and THE GIRLS’ COMPANION, 
which are reaching every week over 1,000,000 boys, girls and young 
people. 


—An institution which, as a natural consequence, was the first to feel 
the long existent need for 


‘ 


THE MOTHER’S MAGAZINE 


—A Magazine for that great class of mothers whose responsibility lies 
in making better men, better women and better homes. Mothers who 
are in need of the guidance, the inspiration, the education and the 
practical helpfulness that such a publisher and such a magazine can 
give. 


—A Magazine that, backed by such principles, has, within 'a period of 
eight years, entered into the daily lives anid confidence of over half 
a million mothers. 


—A Magazine whose reason for existence has been built upon two fun- 
damental principlese—NEED and Service. Principles which are gov- 
erning more and more a magazine’s value and the intelligent use of 
its advertising columns, 


Present rate, $2.00 per line—$2.50 effective with September. 


THE MOTHER’S MAGAZINE 


Publisher’s Representatives 


Charles W. Yates W. J. Macdonald Dennis 
Metropolitan Tower People’s Gas Bldg., Globe jane Blidg., 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Illinois. St. Louis, Mo. 

















Campaign on 
“Hard to Advertise” Ar- 
ticle Starts 


Advertising Series Now Under 
Way Is Said to Be the First Gun 
of an Extensive Campaign—An 
Attempt to Turn Consumer In- 
terest from the Brands They Are 
Smoking to Pipes 


By Laurence W. Griswold 
HE American Tobacco Com- 
pany has started a tryout cam- 

paign for Manhattan Pipes which 
it is expected by fall will expand 
into the largest national campaign 
for high-grade pipes ever con- 
ducted in this country. 

The advertisement reproduced 
herewith is the first in the tryout 
series. It appeared in The Satur- 
day Evening Post of May 10. 
Others are to appear in the Post 
monthly, until September, when the 
big campaign will be ready for 
launching. John Glossinger, who 
until the dissolution of the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company was man- 
ager of the pipe department of 
the corporation, now president of 
the Manhattan Briar Pipe Com- 
pany, will sign each advertise- 
ment. The Manhattan Briar Pipe 
Company is an old concern which 
the corporation has controlled for 
many years. 

Copy which follows each month 
will be along the general style of 
the first specimen. Each ad will 
contain a very plain picture of a 
pipe. All illustrations of con- 
tented smokers, talks on the “jim- 
my pipe” order and other meth- 
ods for injecting human interest 
into the copy have been purpose- 
ly avoided by those in charge of 
the Manhattan Pipe campaign. 
There is a bit of strategy in the 
use of the very plain copy. It is 
based on the assumption that by 
the time a reader has scanned the 
various tobacco advertisements, 
all of which point out the joys of 
pipe: smoking, he can hardly avoid 
being confused to some extent as 
to just which brand will not bite 
the tongue. Then, it is reasoned, 
if the reader, while in this con- 
fused state, is confronted with a 
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plain statement—‘It’s not the to- 
bacco’s fault—it’s the pipe!” —he 
will at least be open td convic- 
tion. If he can be convinced by 
the plain, straightforward text of 
the ad, then much of the interest 
which has been awakened in pipe 
smoking by the many tobacco ad- 
vertisements can be diverted to- 
ward the sale of pipes. 


Up to date, dealers have sold . 


pipes which involved the least 
possible effort. These are the 
pipes which sell at twenty-five 


.cents. Handling pipes has long 


been looked upon as an accom- 
modation to customers more than 
anything else. Retailers reached 
the point where they simply 
passed out a tray of cheap pipes 
to an inquirer and then stepped 
over and waited on what they con- 
sidered a real customer—one who 
wanted cigars, cigarettes or to- 
bacco. Generally the man who 
was looking for a pipe picked out 
something which looked good and 
then went to great lengths as to 
the brand of tobacco he would 
consume therein. Then, if smok- 
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ing burned his tongue, he would 
blame the tobacco and switch to 
another brand, in the hope of 
remedying the difficulty. 

As a matter of fact, the pro- 
duction of a “cool” smoke de- 
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pends half on the pipe and half 
on the tobacco. Almost any of 
the ten-cent brands of tobacco 
now on the market will give sat- 
isfaction if the bore of the pipe 
in which it is used is even and 
there is no leakage of air at the 
point where the mouthpiece joins 
the bowl. But it is close to im- 
possible for a pipe manufacturer 
to obtain an even bore and an air- 
tight joint and put these qualities 
into a pipe which sells for twenty- 
five cents. If the smoker wants 
satisfaction he must pay more for 
his pipe. 
A STUMBLING BLOCK 


Several manufacturers have re- 
alized this, and attempts have 
been made to place higher-priced 
pipes on the market in large quan- 
tities. But the attitude of the 
dealer and the educational work, 
which it seemed that the situation 
demanded in order to convince 
the consumer that his cheap pipe 
was at fault, have proved stum- 
bling blocks for the manufactur- 
ers. The usual argument handed 
out by the dealer has been this: 
“You claim you can’t afford to 
allow us more than 50 per cent 
on each dollar pipe, and we won’t 
stand for it. We can sell more 
twenty-five-cent pipes, and the 
quick turnover on the cheap goods 
means more money than if. we 
tried to sell high-grade pipes to 
the few who ask for them.” 

The American Tobacco Company 
is meeting these old-time obsta- 
cles by telling dealers that the 
extensive advertising campaign 
which it is planned to run in be- 
half of pipes will convince con- 
sumers that half the trouble is in 
the pipe. As soon as the argu- 
ment gets driven home, it is 
thought, there will be a real de- 
mand for higher-priced pipes. 
This, of course, is along the usual 
line of dealer argument employed 
whenever a large advertising cam- 
paign is cited as a means for cre- 
ating consumer demand. The 
American Tobacco Company does 
not stop here, however. Instead, 
they place much emphasis on the 
value of the dealer’s own show 
windows to him and the national 
advertising argument is really 
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HOW ADVERTISING MEN 
KEEP POSTED AND 
ELIMINATE DELAYS 
AND WASTE 


Of all important commercial oc- 
cupations that of the advertising 
man demands the actual knowl- 
edge of more definite facts than 
any other. The advertising man 
must know trade conditions thor- 
oughly; he must know what is 
produced and consumed in any 
stated territory. He must know 
the circulation, rates, size of page, 
width of column, date forms close 
for each month, etc., of magazines, 
farm papers, trade papers and 
newspapers which exist by the 
thousand. He must know the 
value of Paint and Wall advertis- 
ing and how to select the most ef- 
fective locations. He must know 
when and how to use Poster Ad- 
vertising and how to determine 
the cost of an 8, 16 or 24 sheet 
showing in any town. He must 
know the value of art work, print- 
ing, lithographing, type styles, and 
how to use them. He must know 
at a glance how many words it 
will take to fill a certain space 
in a certain size type. He must 
know colors and how to use them 
to the best advantage. He must 
know the value of paper stock, 
elecrotypes, zincs, half-tones, etc., 
and how to use them. 

Nowhere between two cover pages 
can all this information be obtained so 
conveniently in condensed form, and 
referred to so quickly as in the 1913-14 
edition of the Mahin Advertising Data 
Book, neatly bound in  leather—500 
pages—gilt edge—just fits the vest 
pocket. It is conservatively estimated 
that this data book contains 100,000 


answers to important advertising and 
selling problems. 


So sure are the publishers of this 
little book that it will not only satisfy 
every advertiser and prospective adver- 
tiser that it is worth many times the 
$2.00 charged for same, that they will 
cheerfully refund your money if you 
are not more than satisfied. 


You can get your 1913-14 copy now 
by simply dropping.us a line enclosing 
$2.00. Remember that after you have 
used it 10 days, if you are not satisfied 
that it is the best investment you ever 
made, you can return it to us and your 
money will be cheerfully refunded. 
A. C. McClurg, Dept. “B,” 218 So. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


(Advertisement) 
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$5,000 PER YEAR FOR YOU 
IF YOU CAN FILL THE BILL 


If the “conservation of energy” 
applies to man the same as it does 
to natural forces, then there 

- should be work for every man, 
and the man for every work. The 
trouble is the man and the work 
get mixed and the consequence 
is—Oh, well, ycu know. 


That’s our case: the job and the 
man haven't yet got together and 
that is the occasion for this ad. 


Somewhere there is a man who 
can fill the position we have to 
offer, with mutual satisfaction and 
profit to both. That man needs 
us and we need that man. The 
nosition we have to offer him is 
Manager; the salary is $5,000 per 
year. The business is that of 
. manufacturing mach’nery—it has 
been established over a quarter 
of a century—employs over 200 
men—does a business of a quar- 
ter of a million a year—is located 
in a beautiful New England town 
within a few minutes of a large 
city. 


What we want done—bring an 
old established business up-to-date 
in manufacturing methods—inject 
new ideas in the selling depart- 
ment and bring out the possibili- 
ties of the business. To carry to 
success such a programme would 
seem to require a young man who 
has had experience in Manufac- 
turing—Salesmanship and general 
commercial business, and who is 
full of confidence, energy and en- 
thusiasm because he has “Made 
Good.” This is a pretty big bill. 
but somewhere there is someone 
who can do it and we expect to 
get in touch with him. 


You may not be the man, but 
you may know him—help us get 
together. 


Address A. E., Box 82, 


care Printers’ Ink. 











used as an introduction to the 
show-window talk. Largely, the 
arguments are those which have 
been found sound by the corpora- 
tion in building up its enormous 
markets for tobacco. For exam- 
ple, the dealer is told that his 
show windows represent 60 per 
cent of his rent, that they are his 
best salesmen, and pipes are the 
one staple in the tobacco line 
which can be displayed without 
running big risks of depreciation, 
The dealer is shown how pipes 
can be displayed properly and 
then is told that each sale of a 
dollar pipe in place of a twenty- 
five-cent one means an _ increase 
of the dealer’s business and profits 
300 per cent. 

Until the advertisement  ap- 
peared in the Post, inserts placed 
in the bowls of Manhattan Pipes 
were the only medium used for 
advertising the line to consumers, 
On each insert was a request for 
a copy of a booklet called “Pipe 
Dreams.” Returns from the in- 
serts have averaged from twenty- 
five to fifty a day over a long pe- 
riod. In connection with the new 
campaign, inserts will be used in 
wide variety. Briar pipes will 
contain inserts advertising cala- 
bashes and meerschaums.  Ap- 
propriate inserts of the same style 
will be used in calabashes and 
meerschaums. By means of these 
it is expected that many a pipe 
fancier will be tempted to buy one 
or two more high-grade pipes. 

In addition. a booklet called 
“Breaking Through Old-Fash- 
ioned Methods” is to be sent out 
to dealers in large quantities. This 
booklet is in the form of a per- 
sonal message from President 
Glossinger, and his signature is 
appended to a statement of the 
arguments as to why dealers 
should handle Manhattan pipes. 

While there have been and are 
numerous campaigns featuring 
pipes with patented features, such 
as absorbent devices in the bowls, 
there has been a noticeable lack 
of advertising for high-grade 
nipes of the simon-pure varietv. 
It has left an open field, which 
the American Tobacco Company 
hopes to obtain a large share of 
through advertising. 
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Government Regulates 
Mailed Samples 


New Order of the Post-Office De- 
partment Which Limits the Size 
of Pieces of Merchandise and 
Stipulates That They Must Be 
Affixed ‘to Catalogues in Order 
to Travel as Third-Class Matter 








Special Washington Correspondence. 


FFICIALS of the Post-Office 

Department report a very con- 
siderable increase in the use of 
the mails as a medium for the 
distribution of samples of mer- 
chandise since the promulgation 
of orders recently issued by A. 
Dockery, the new Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General. 

These orders affect the classifi- 
cation of catalogues, circulars 
and other printed matter having 
samples of merchandise attached 
thereto. It is now stipulated that 
such samples, when affixed to cat- 
alogues, circulars, etc., will not 
affect the classification of such 
matter as third-class mail, pr6- 
vided such samples occupy less 
than 20 per cent of the superficial 
area of the printed matter. If, 
however, the samples occupy more 
than the allotted one-fifth of the 
total space, the printed matter 
will be considered fourth-class 
mail and the entire package will 
be chargeable with postage at the 
higher rate. 

From the statements of depart- 
ment officials, made to the corre- 
spondent of Printers’ INK, it is 
gathered that there was a dual 
purpose in the promulgation of 
the new order. On the one hand 
it was desired to serve the ends 
of legitimate manufacturers and 
advertisers and on the other hand 
it was sought to forestall prac- 
tices to which, it had been report- 
ed to the department, certain 


. mail-order houses were. tempted 


to resort. 

The office of the Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General took the 
ground that the average manufac- 
turer was perfectly sincere in his 
action in attaching samples of 
merchandise to a catalogue. It 
was argued that the average 
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Any advertiser seek- 
ing information 
about the circulation 
of THE CHICAGO 
RECORD - HERALD 
will find the circula- 
tion day by day for 
the preceding month 
on the editorial page 
of every issue. 











27 East 31st St., New York 
Telephone, 2693 Madison Square 


E admit our 
ability to put 
advertisements in- 
to type the right 
way—but it’s easy 
for you to prove it. 


Look up the ad- 


vertisements we 


“set.” We will 
send you the list 
—you probably 
are familiar with 
most of the names. 


C.E. RUCKSTUHL, Inc. 
THE WILLIAMS PRINTERY 
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business man would not go to the 
expense of preparing and attach- 
ing samples and thus add to the 
weight of his catalogue unless he 
actually believed that the presence 
of such samples strengthened the 
force of his advertising appeal. 
On this premise it appeared un- 
just to penalize an advertiser by 
imposing a higher rate on his 
whole output of printed matter 
simply because he desired to make 
use of the arguments afforded by 
samples. But, on the other hand, 
the department could not sanction 
the classification as printed mat- 
ter of books which were prima- 
rily sample books with merely a 
small incidental amount of read- 
ing matter. Hence after due de- 
liberation the limit was set at 20 
per cent. 

So much for the effort to aid 
the manufacturer and advertiser 
of honest intention. Now for the 
other development which influ- 
enced the department in creating 
a new status. It was reported to 
the officials that certain shrewd 
mail-order interests thought they 
saw in the use of samples in cata- 
logues a means to. cut their post- 
age bills. As has been explained 
at some length in Printers’ Ink, 
the inauguration of the parcel post 
under the zone system has pro- 
duced a condition wherein it is 
cheaper in some instances to send 
catalogues—particularly large cat- 
alogues—by: parcel post than by 
third-class mail. This contradic- 
tory arrangement will undoubted- 
ly be remedied in time, but it ex- 
ists for the present. Hence, the 
scheme of the mail-order houses 
to invoke the aid of the sample- 
laden catalogue. 


AN INGENIOUS PLAN FRUSTRATED 


The plan, as forecasted to the 
Post-Office Department, was to 
include samples in _ catalogues 
when their presence would beget 
a parcel post rate that would be 
advantageous and to omit them 
when it would be cheaper to send 
the catalogue as straight third- 
class matter. One ingenious econ- 
omist, said the rumors, conceived 
the idea of using loose samples 
so that they could be readily in- 
serted or not, according to the 





destination of each individual cat- 
alogue: > This latter plan is frus- 
trated by the new order which 
emphasizes that samples must be 
“affixed,” whereas the general or- 
der for classification with a limit 
of 20 per cent on samples is ex- 
pected to protect the interests of 
all catalogue and circular distrib- 
utors without subjecting the post- 
al establishment to any loss. 

The administration of the new 
regulations is largely in the hands 
of postmasters throughout the 
country, but the reports ‘reaching 
the office of the third assistant 
postmaster-general indicate that 
no difficulties are being encoun- 
tered, nor does there appear to be 
much conflict of opinion as to 
what constitutes less than one- 
fifth of the “superficial area” of a 
piece of printed matter. Reports 
to the division of dead letters 
show no increase to date in the 
loss of catalogues, etc., in transit, 
nor are any considerable numbers 
of merchandise samples being 
found loose in the mails. Little 
trouble on this score is anticipated 
because of the department’s in- 
sistence that all samples shall be 
attached to the printed matter 
which has reference to them. 
Communications to the depart- 
ment indicate that many manufac- 
turers are using the parcel post 
for the transmission of those 
books, made up wholly of sam- 
ples, which were formerly shipped 
by express, and any lowering of 
the parcel post rates or elimina- 
tion of the zone system will un- 
doubtedly result in diverting to 
the parcel post a yet larger por- 
tion of this class of distributive 
work. 





Macy Explains Letter Style 


R. H. Macy & Co., of New York, in 
leaving off the salutation and_conclu- 
sion from their letters (“Dear Sir” and 
“Yours sincerely”), evidently believe that 
there should be some explanation of this 
usage. Accordingly, across the bottom 
of the letters sent out by the advertis- 
ing department, four lines are printed 
in red caps, as follows: 

“We have never heard a good reason 
for the use of ‘Dear Madam,’ ‘Dear 
Sir,’ ‘Yours very truly,’ and other sim- 
ilar phrases in business correspondence. 
For the sake of accuracy, brevity and 
economy, we have discontinued . their 
use. 
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“Good Dressing” Change 


Good Dressing, the publication fea- 
turing Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, 
which has been published by the Curtis 
Publishing Company for the past year, 
will be discontinued as a magazine after 
the August issue appears. After Au- 
gust, Good Dressing will carry neither 
editorial nor advertising matter, but 
will be continued as a catalogue of 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns. 

Coincident with the announcement of 
the withdrawal of Good Dressing in 
magazine form, the Curtis Publishing 
Company announces that, beginning in 
October, they will issue a _five-cent 
monthly to called Home Journal 
Fashions. According to Edward W, Ha- 
zen, advertising director of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, the new magazine 
will have more than two-thirds of its 
contents devoted to news and practical 
discussions of dress questions, entirely 
divorced from the pattern business. — 

Good Dressing, the magazine which 
will become a fashion catalogue, was 
ublished for a long time by the Home 
Pattern Company under the name of 
The Monthly Style Book.. Some time 
ago, when the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany took over the Home Pattern Com- 
pany, numerous changes were made in 
the publication, aside from giving it a 
new name. The size of the magazine 
was increased and better stock was put 
into the am J of it. At the same 
time all editorial and advertising matter 
was withdrawn from The (Quarterly 
Style Book, another publication issued 
by the Home Pattern Company, and 
under the name of Style Book it is con- 
tinued as a catalogue of Home Journal 
Patterns. 


“Town and Country” President 


J. A. McKay has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Stuyvesant Company, pub- 
lishers of Town and Country. He is 
succeeded by Franklin Coe. Other offi- 
cers recently elected by this company 
are: Vice-president. F. I. Thompson; 
treasurer, higham; secretary, 
J. A. Plummer. 





Stockard with Massengale 


L. E. Stockard, formerly secretary 
and general manager of the Stockard 
Advertising Company, Inc., of Colum- 
bia, Tenn., has become manager of the 
Nashville office of the Massengale Ad- 
vertising Agency, which is placing the 
advertising formerly handled by the 
Stockard Company. e 





Swain to St. Louis 


Carl B. Swain has taken charge of 
the advertising department of the Wood- 
ward & Tiernan Printing Company, St. 
Louis.. He will give special attention to 
advertising matter for transportation 
companies. Mr. Swain was vice-presi- 
dent of Poole Bros. Chicago, until a few 
weeks ago, when he resigned. 
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SALESMAN 


with Advertising Experience 


WANTED 








Call between the 
hours of 10 and 3 


The 
0. J. Gude Company 


Candler Building 


220 West 42nd Street 
New York City 














The Pure Food Counter 


is the title of a new department 
in the advertising section of 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


It is a very discriminating and 
select department. Only manu- 
facturers of absolutely pure and 
health-building foods can_ offer 
their wares over this counter. To 
such manufacturers, it is an ex- 
ceedingly desirable selling force. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
. J. Macdonald, Manager 


June, 1913, Gains 1,399 
Lines Over Best Previous 
June Number 











The Little Schoolmaster’s 





Classroom 


A SALES correspondent at the 
head of a large staff has 
worked out a plan of having regu- 
lar issues of a well-written bulle- 
tin that is typewritten, rather than 
printed. This bulletin has an at- 
tractive titlk—THINKs—and con- 
tains enough humor and interest 
features to make the members of 
the staff look for each issue eager- 
ly, but it goes deeply into the 
most serious side of the work. 
Questions of general interest are 
taken up and discussed. Good 
work and bad work are used as 
the basis for instructive comment, 
though in no case does the bulle- 
tin reveal the name of the cor- 
respondent whose poor work is 
used as a lesson. At times dif- 
ferent members of the staff have 
the privilege of getting up an is- 
sue of THINKS. In this way, valu- 
able points of view are secured 
that the chief of the department 
would never get. The best fea- 
ture of the plan is the spirit of 
co-operation that it induces. The 
publication is written on loose- 
leaf sheets, and after the initials 
of all the members of the staff 
appear on the last page, the sheets 
are filed in a binder. This collec- 
tion of live bulletins proves valu- 
able for general reference and is 
particularly valuable as a source 
of information for additions to 
the staff. 
* * 

A reader of the Classroom 
hands the Schoolmaster an adver- 
tisement with the headline of 
“Don’t Buy All-Wool Blankets” 
and asks for an opinion as to the 
value of such a heading—whether 
or not it is too negative, whether 
it is likely to produce an obsti- 
nate feeling in the reader’s mind 
and make him resolve to buy all- 
wool blankets anyhow. 

At first thought, the headline 
does strike one as being rather 
negative and imperative, but on 
reading the copy that follows the 
headline—copy that gives some 
good reasons as to why cotton 
blankets are preferable to the all- 





wool article—the Schoolmaster of- 
fers it as his opinion that the 
headline is not only a safe one, 
but that it possesses a certain in- 
terest value that would be lacking 
if the displayed words of the ad- 
vertisement hinted that the copy 
was a plea for cotton blankets, 
It seems likely that readers will 
want to know why it isn’t all 
right to buy all-wool blankets. 

Such a headline would not, of 
course, be advisable for a retailer 
who carried all-wool blankets as 
well as cotton blankets, for he 
could not afford to argue against 
one well-established product in 
order to make out a case for an- 
other. The manufacturer of cot- 
ton blankets would not, however, 
run up against this obstacle. 

One of the editors of the La- 
dies’ Home Journal, discussing 
this point with the Schoolmaster, 
remarks that such a_ headline 
would not be permitted in the 
Journal, on the ground that it 
was needlessly attacking a com- 
petitive article. So, even such a 
simple thing as a headline has its 
many angles of study. Some of 
these days there will be as much 
attention paid to headlines of ad- 
vertisements as is now paid to 
headlines of news articles. 

*x 


A writer in the Atlantic Month- 
ly pleads for better letter-reading 
as well as better letter-writing. 
Says this contributor: 

“To the proprietor of a summer 
hotel I write: ‘I want two con- 
necting rooms with. bath between. 
with outlook on the water, and 
not above the fourth floor, with 
two single beds in each room, for 
the whole month of August. If 
you will be able to accommodate 
me, please let me know size and 
location of rooms, and terms for 
the month, with full board, for 
party consisting of two adults and 
two children ten and twelve years 
of age.’ Nothing Addisonian in 
elegance nor Lamblike in genial- 
ity, perhaps, but surely simple 
enough for comprehension by the 
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most commonplace mind. Back 
comes mine host’s answer: 

“‘Our rooms, single and en suite, 
command beautiful views of the 
ocean on one side of the house, 
or of the mountains on the other. 
Rates, according to location and 
number of persons occupying, 
from $20 per week upward. 
Shall be pleased to furnish you 
with any information desired.’ 

“Then, for goodness’ sake, why 
has he not furnished the infor- 
mation I not only ‘desired,’ but 
specifically asked for? It would 
have required no greater effort to 
say: ‘We can give your party 
the accommodations mentioned in 
your letter of June 16, for the 
month of August, for $400. This 
offer will remain open for receipt 
of your acceptance by mail or 
wire till midnight of June 22.’ 
There we should have had the 
whole bargain in a, nutshell, to 
take or leave, as I saw fit, with 
no need of further long-distance 
wrestling over facts and terms.” 

* 


This Atlantic Monthly contrib- 
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utor goes on, giving other exam- 
ples, tamiliar to most of us, of the 
common fault of advertisers to 
give close heed to all the ques- 
tions and points brought up by 


the inquirer. It is doubtless true 
that the speedy. methods of the 
present encourage hasty reading 
and hurried replies. But, as the 
Schoolmaster has often remarked, 
the letter is an advertising medi- 
um of almost unlimited possibili- 
ties; it carries a personality hard- 
ly short of that of the face-to- 
face salesman; and it cannot be 
handled carelessly without dire 
results. 
* * * 

“The best selections will go to 
the ‘early birds’.” The School- 
master is asked what he thinks of 
this as “copy English.” The sen- 
tence is part of a shoe-store ad- 
vertisement. The Schoolmaster 
thinks that something depends on 
the grade of the shoe store and 
whether it is a man’s store or a 
woman’s store. For a popularly 
priced store, there is probably no 
objection to it. Such an expres- 














““Over Precaution’’ 


(In one of the old English 
Histories, there is a story of a 
humorous murderer who before 
being executed drank a glass of 
beer at the gallows and blew off 
the froth because he heard froth 
was unhealthy. 


@ To think of health at the, 


gallows is ‘‘over precaution.”’ 











(, Tothink of quality, or value, 
or service, or price, or safety, 
or worth, or anything in con- 
nection with 


Corlies-Macy Printing 
and Lithographing 


is ‘‘over precaution’’ also, be- 
cause our reputation of 58 years 
must mean everything or 
nothing to you. It must mean 
that when we take a job it will 
be done here as well as any con- 
cern anywhere could do it—- and 
‘Canywhere’’ is a large place. 


GALS 
CORLIES, MACY6&G 
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sion would not seem out of place 
in a man’s hat store, but would 
be decidedly out of place in a 
woman’s hat store. Macy might 
use it safely in some panels, while 
Altman wouldn’t dare do so. It 
is a pretty sound principle that, 
before deciding on whether or not 
a certain form of appeal or cer- 
tain language is right, to consider 
very carefully the class of people 
addressed. The conservative Epis- 
copalians and Presbyterians are 
not caught by the Billy Sunday 
style of preaching, but Billy has 
a fine batting average with his 
particular kind of crowd. 


The timid-looking little woman 
asked for a sample of the goods, 
and the salesman cut off the sam- 
ple, but he said, “Better buy your 
dress now. The goods will prob- 
ably be all gone by the time you 
get back.” Just a little change in 
language and tone would turn this 
blunt, forbidding suggestion into 
good salesmanship: ‘These pat- 
terns are selling very rapidly, 
madam, and I suggest that you 
make your choice now or very 
soon, for I don’t believe we could 
supply you at the end of this 
week.” 

* * * 

Of making analyses there is no 
end. In every big business there 
is a new analysis to be made ev- 
ery week, every month. No great 
expert can come in.and chart the 
thing for all time and pass on to 
green fields elsewhere. One of 
the largest national advertisers, 
analyzing his costs, finds that in a 
twenty-five cent magazine he did 
his most effective work when he 
used six half pages and six whole 
pages in one year. When he went 
beyond that selling vost increased 
rapidly. A hasty analyzer might 
conclude from such a showing—it 
extended over six years—that this 
rule would apply also to other 
magazines. But conclusive tests 
in another magazine showed that 
this same advertiser could run 
four to five pages a month with- 
out :getting beyond the cost limit. 
And it is likely that these tests 
would not only vary greatly with 
other magazines but that the fig- 
ures would drop and rise with 
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copy of different kinds—some 

copy standing a much’ greater 

spread of space than other copy, 
*” * * 


The Furniture Record tells of a 
furniture display in New York 
that included a card bearing the 
line “The Acme of. Refinement in 
Furniture—Sheraton Period.” A 
young couple looked for a long 
time at the exhibit and then the 
man said, “Gee, but ain’t that 
acme wood beautiful.” 

. * * o* 

It is interesting to see the ex- 
tra sales that ‘various chocolate 
manufacturers are working up by 
placing cases of their goods on 
the counters in Young Men's 
Christian Associations. These 
cases make it convenient for 
young men to buy a nourishing 
tidbit after the gymnasium work, 
and they also enable the associa- 
tions to pick up some profit that 
would otherwise go to the corner 
store or go to nobody. The neat 
case does the trick well. Such 
plans as this constitute what the 
Schoolmaster calls working out 
the fine points of the campaign. 

* * * 

And still they come—these 
booklets from enterprising manu- 
facturers, full of good data for 
the salesman or the saleswoman 
in the retail store. The Marietta 
Chair Company has just issued a 
booklet full of useful information 
about the woods used in making 
furniture, the various styles, fin- 
ishes, etc. There will be more 
and more of this kind of material 
as more manufacturers realize 
how much depends at last on the 
work of the retail salesperson. 
The problem at the present time 
is that of, finding a way of put- 
ting this important information 
before merchants and their sales- 
people in such form as to insure 
reasonable attention. But that 
problem will be solved by men of 
keen advertising and selling sense 
in the employ of the manufac- 
turers. 

’ * 

Yes, they have been swatted a 
great many times, but, like the 
poor, they are always with us: 
“We respectfully solicit your or- 
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ders, whether large or small. 
Thanking you for your further 
favors, we remain.” |The way 
these inane fossils hang on proves 
that there is yet much missionary 
work to be done in this advertis- 
ing field of ours—that there will 
likely, for generations to come, 
be plenty of .room for new blood 
of the right qualifications. 


Two national concerns, one an 
insurance company and the other 
a manufacturer of household ar- 
ticles sold from house to house, 
have lately appealed to the 
Schoolmaster to help them find a 
man able to come into the inside 
of their business, lay hold of all 
of the good sales stuff and put it 
into such shape that it can be 
readily absorbed and applied by 
the sales representatives. It looks 
as if this special branch of adver- 
tising work .is growing steadily. 
Of course, it is na new thing for 
sales organizations to have mag- 
azines or bulletins for the pur- 
pose of inspiring and informing 
the outside men or the men in 
branch offices or retail stores, but 
the tendency nowadays seems to 
be to go much further than a 
house-organ or a system of bul- 
letins—to have a standard course 
of instruction. 





He Liked It, Too 


FORT PITT HOTEL 
PittssurcH, Pa.; June 25, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

As a reminder to express my appre- 
ciation, I’ve been saving the note _re- 
ceived at Baltimore from your Mr. 
Hopkins relative to your placing in my 
hotel mailbox on the last day of the 
convention a copy of Printers’ INK 
covering all sessions to date. 

f you missed anything, it’d take a 
Burns detective to find it. Personally, 
I thank you for your kindness and con- 
gratulate you on your efficiency. The 
Associated Clubs surely owe a cup to 
Printers’ Ink for the great help you’ve 
given all advertising. 

The article in the June 19 issue re- 
garding the creation of the permanent 
advertising commission is the most in- 
spiring advertising document I’ve ever 
read. It makes a man proud to be 
in the business and proud of the men 
In it, 

Advertising is surely emerging from 
chaos, and the days of the shyster are 


numbered. 
Sincerely, 
W. A. Wantre, Jr.. 
Of Chalmers Knitting Co. 
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Says they don’t answer questions 


One prominent agency man made the 
statement recently that only a small 
percentage of the smaller newspapers 
would answer questions or dig up in- 
formation about either themselves or 
their fields. The Janesville (Wis.) 
Gazette, 6000 plus circulation, has never 
failed to answer promptly any question 
or to co-operate fully with any agency 
or advertiser. The only trouble: being 
there are not enough inquiries; we 
want to tell you more than you ask for. 
Tobacco pot beet sugar, a million a 
year. Come, get some of the money. 


THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


M. C. Watson, Eastern Representative, 

286 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y 

A. W. Allen, Western Representative, 
919 Advertising Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








German Families are Large 


and large families are large consumers. 
Think of the quantity of goods consumed by 
the 125,000 or more Germag families that 
you reach by advertising with us. Rate, 85c. 
flat. Why not let us run your ad in the 


‘Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, REB. 

















TRADE-MARK TITLE CO. 


222 P. D. Bild., Ft. Wayne,Ind. 













If You Have Anything To 
Do With Printed Matter 


write me on your letterhead as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Send me, prepaid, one sample 
each of the Printing Art Magazine 
and the Printing Art Suggestion 
Book. There will be absolutely no 
charge for these samples. Within 
two days of receipt thereof | will 
either send you $3.50 (which covers 
a full year’s subscription to both 
magazines), or I will notify you 
that I do not wish to subscribe.” 
These periodicals are a neces- 
sary part of the equipment of all men 
who prepare or place advertising. 
Examine them at my expense. 


E, M. DUNBAR 
13 Rowena Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Classified Advertisements 











line for each insertion. 


ment can exceed 28 lines. 








Classified advertisements in ‘‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty-five cents an agate 
Six words to line. 
tion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. 
Cash must accompany order. 


No order for one.time inser- 
No advertise- 
Forms close Thursday. 














ADVERTISING AGENTS 


FOR SALE 





Atseez PRANK & OO., 26 Beaver St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Establisned 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries, 








We offer an Advertising 
Service that serves as 
conscientiously, 
as though entirely con- 
trolled by you. A ser- 
vice that studies with 
you, plans and works 
with you, 52 weeks 365 
days--through each year. 
Write on letterhead for 
Portfolio of Proofs. 





HELLER-BARNHAM, Essex Bldg., Newark, N. J. 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK twenty-five years the coal trades’ 
DIAMOND leading journal. Write for rates. 


HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and suppiies. 








HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 





T. PETERSBURG (Fla.) Eve. ndependent— 
only newspaper in the world that gives away its 
entire circulation free every day in the year the 
sun does not shine upon its office. Clean, live, 
up-to-date. Intelligent and prosperous readers. 
Advertisers get results. Weekly Edition Thurs. 








ART WORK 


COMMERCIAL ART PLUS 
SELLING IDEAS 


Give us your “latitude and longitude’’ and 
we'll land you on our work. Address AKT 
DEPARTMENT, Green-Lucas Co , Baltimore, 











COIN CARDS 





INTHROP COIN CARDS. Made of coated 

stock, patented apertures for any coin or 
coins. Money inclosed in our cards not notice- 
able to the touch. People remit by coin card 
who would not bother with money orders, 
checks, or stamps. Neatest and safest cvin 
card made. Write for price-list and samples. 
THE WINTHROP PRESS ( Dept. C.), General 
Printers and Binders, 141 E. 26th St., New York. 





OR SALEK—In goed Vermont town, well 
equipped weekly newspaper and job office; 
newspaper established over 35 years; only 
print shop intown. Box 933, care Printers’ Ink, 





OR SALE—Country weekly newspaper and 
job plant in South-Central Pennsylvania, 
Paper has over three thousand circulation. Ask 
any questions you want answered. Address 
MILLER BROS, & BAKER, Harrisburg, Pa. 








HELP WANTED 





DVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED to cover middle states and Easi- 
ern territory by established Pacific Coast class 
journal. Salary $50 and expenses. Give reter- 
ences. Address Box 984, care of Printers’ ink. 


MAIL ORDER 


Young man, live wire, to take charge and adver- 
tise selling manufacturer's product to the trade 
and hotels. A direct mail proposition. State 
past records. Address Box 936, Printe:s’ Ink. 








Circulation Manager 


UP-TO-DATE FARMING, Indianapolis, Ind., 
will soon need manager for circulation depart- 
ment. 200,000 circulation now. ‘Ihis must 
not only be maintained, but increased. You 
know now what is expected. Addre-s as above. 





ALESMEN CALLING ON MAIL ORDER 

houses and business concerns using a mailing 
list, to sell THE PATTON “ALL IN ONE” 
ENVELOPE; a mailing envelope, letter sheet, 
order blank, detachable coupons, sample con- 
veyer, and return envelope ‘‘all in one.’"’ Com- 
mission on repeat orders insures a pe: manent in- 
come. Write for particulars, stating territory 
covered. PATTON ENVEI.OPE COMPANY, 
Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOOD AGENCY 
STENOGRAPHER 


A small advertising agency needs a good woman 
stenographer with experience in agency work. 





She must be able to do ordinary stenographic 
work but have also enough intelligence to take 
charge of certain kinds of agency work and later 
work into a position of considerable responsi- 
bility. Address Box 936, care Printers’ Ink. 





























ASSISTANT BUSINESS 
MANAGER WANTED 


by the largest technical magazine publishing 
house inthe south, Must be weil educated, about 
25 years old, able to show aclean record, of robust 
health, acquainted wich the advertising and pub- 
lishing ousiness, able to handle correspondeiice 
and experienced in the dictation of letters. At- 
Janta is the South’s most progressive and pros- 
perous city. Salary to start, $25 per week with 
every opportunity for advancement for the man 
with ability and inclination to make a record for 
himself. Address, COTTON PUBLISHING 
CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
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PRESS CLIPPINGS 


OMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 











PRINTING 





ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
Jor large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 





MISCELLANEOUS 





DVERTISING Matter Distributed. Booklets, 

cards, signs, samples, etc, House to house 
or addressed. Work guaranteed, references fur- 
nished. Territo:y, Indianapolis and vicinity. 
Mailing lists compiled. DUNCAN CO., 708 E. 
Pratt, Indianapolis, Ind. 





ee . 
Advertising Chewing Gum 
Makes fetching little ad—novel—your ad on 
every stick. Gum the finest, guaranteed under 
Pure Food Act. We manutacture all flavors. 
Salesmen get ‘‘in’’ quick with this ad — gift. 
Just the thing for conventions, etc. Write to- 
day for samples and prices. HELMET GUM 
FACTORY, “Ad Dept.,”’ Cincinnati. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





DVERTISING MAN, young; good copy 
writer, knowledge of cuts, drawings and 
printing. At present employed but seeks larger 
field. Competent to handle every detail of an 
advertising department. Agency and newspaper 
experience. ‘E,’’ Box 931, care Printers’ Ink, 





OUNG MAN, having sold his printing busi- 

ness, wishes a position with a concern where 
an ability to write good copy as well as a practi- 
cal knowledge of typograpny is essential. Ad- 
dress JAMES A. MAKSHALL, 448 Springfield 
Avenue, Summit, N. J. 





YOUNG MAN, 2833" 2i¢;he 
» school graduate, 
desires a position in an advertising department. 


References. Address WALTER A. GERKEN, 
137 Stuyvesant Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EDITO R experiented in 
gathering news for 
trade publications, good copy reader, familiar 
with the economical and effective use of pictures 
and able to make up, seeks position. Valuable 
experience in metal and drug and automobile 
trades. Address Box 930 care Printers’ Ink. 








ADV. MANAGER’S ASSISTANT 
Position wanted by capable young m n, 25, pos- 
sessing seven years of practical business expe- 
rience; knowledge of bookkeeping, typewriting 
and salesmanship; writes forceful copy; prepares 
layouts; graduate of two advertising schools; en- 
abled to furnish highest credentials. Address 
Box 932, care of Printers’ Ink. 


You Need Such a Man in Your 


Sales or Advertising Departments 
A big broad gauged advertising man, 15 years’ 
practical experience, principally as publishers’ 
representative (8 years with one publication’. 
Possesses a good working knowledge of agency 
methods, printing and engraving. A proven 
salesman. Address Box 938, care Printers’ Ink. 








ig presses, etc. Coin Cards. Original 
ideas, good workmanship,economy, prompt- 
ness. Opportunity to estimate solicited. 


I'HE WINTHROP PREss, 141 E. 25th St., N.Y. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





SMALL TRADE PAPER which can be 

handled easily by one man and will produce 
an income of $3,000 can be bought for §7,00v. 
HARRIS-DIBKLE COMPANY, 71 West 23rd 
Street, New York. 





PUBLICATIONS WANTED 








EW YORK advertising representative of 
leading technical paper on commission basis 
wants another high class paper on similar terms. 
Prefer weekly with high rates, Best references, 
sox 937, care of Printers’ Ink. 


A LIVE WESTERN 
ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 


with established offices in Chicago desires one 
or two additional publications. Publishers with 
unsatisfactory connections in Chicago will do 
well to get in touch atonce. Address WESTERN, 
607 Boyce Building, Chicago. 





Ready When 
Wanted 


@ Half the worth of any in- 
’ formation lies in its immediate 

accessibility. Your copies of 

Printers’ Ink will always 

be ready for service if they 

are kept in Printers’ Ink 

binders. 

65 cents each— Parcel 
Post Charges. Paid 

@ The price represents the 

actual cost of manufacturing 

and shipping. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUB. CO., 
12 W. 3lst St., New York 
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ROLL OF HONOR 








for one year 








Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERs' 
INK a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
‘These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 





PRINTERS’ INK'S Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to tne first person who successiully controverts its accuracy. 
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Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1912, 
28,044. Best advertising medium in Alapama. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Cazette. Average Mar., 1913, 6,276. 
daily. A. A. A. e%. reguiarly. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, Tribune. D'y & S'y av.'12, 69,261, 
Largest morning circulation in Los Angeles. 


San Diego Union. Sworn circulation, t9t2, 
Daily, 10,998; Sunday only, 14,792. 


KEE K RN 


The San Francisco Exam- 
iner's average circulation for 
the twelve months ending Dec. " 
31, 1912, was 107,420 Daily and 
198,092 Sunday. ‘Ihe net paid 
circulation, Datly only , 100,541; 
Sunday only.,187,918. Theonly 
morning or evening paper in 
America selling at more than 
one cent per copy with over 
100,000 weekday circulation 
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CONNECTICUT 


Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1911, 7,892; 1912, 8,124. 


Meriden, Morning Record. Daily av.: 1910, 
7,893; 1911, 8,085; 1912, 8,404. 


New Haven, Zvening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1912 (sworn) 19,193 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,476, sc. 


New London, Day. Evening. Circulation, 1911, 
7,141; 1912, 7,467. Double all other local papers. 


Waterbury, Repudlicaxn. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1912, Daily, 8,180; Sunday, 7,973. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily, 1912, 63,804 (@@). Carrier delivery. 


ILLINOIS 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 9,269. 


Peoria, Avening Star Circulation for 1912, 
Daily, 21,691; Sunday, 10,449. 
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Chicago HXxaminer, average 
19tt, Sunday 621,417, Daily 
226,407, net paid. ‘The Daily 
Rxaminer's wonderful growth 


in circulation and advertising 
torced ali the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 


their price toone cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 
The Sy nday Axaminer 


SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other ——_ Sunday news 
papers PRINT. 

G27” The absolute correctness 
of the above circulation rat 

ing accorded the Chicagu 
Bxaminer is guaranteed by 

the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 


controvert its accuracy. 
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INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average April, 
1913, 14,409. Best in Northern Indiana. 


XS 


I0WAa 

Burlington, Hawk-Zye. Average 1912, daily, 
9,875; Sunday, 10,854. ‘All paid in advance." 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.’12), 36,446. 
Evening Triownce, 20,824 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 66,178—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad held. 

Washington, Ave. Fournai. Oniy daily in 
county. 1,976 subscribers. All good peopie. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 56th year; Av. dy. 
1912, 8,711. Waterioo pop., 29,000. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courier-Journal. Average 1912, 
daily, 28,066; Sunday, 49,161. 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1912 net paid 49,632 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem,6 mos. sworn st’ment U.S. 
P.O. d’y & Sun,, Oct.’12, Mar.’12, net cir. 48,626. 


MAINE 

Augusta. Kennebec Yournai, daily average 

1912, 10,908. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1912, daily 
10,692 

Portland, Avening Axtress. Net average tor 

1912, daily 19,026. Sunday 7el@gram, 12,220. 
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MARYLAND 


itimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
eee Average 1912—Sunday, 56,394; daily, 
80 For May, 1913, 76,543 
dy. ; 56,062 Sun. 

The absolute correctness of the 
fAtlelay ‘atest circulation rating accorded 
AN the News is guaranteed by the 
Maa) = printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HK WW We 


Boston, Glove. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1912, 190,149. 
Sunday 
1912, 322,915. 
Advertising Totals: 1912, 8,642,611 lines 
Gain, 1911, 266,450 lines 

1,724,621 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. ; 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totais include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad. ‘They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais from 
January 1, 1912, to December 31, 1912. 


0.0.0 0 & | 


Boston, Avening Transcript (©@). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount o! week day ad. 


Boston, Daily Post. May circulation aver- 
ages of The Boston Post: ily Post, 422,981, 
Sunday Post, 312,907. 


Boston, Herald and Traveler-Herald, all-day 
circulation over 200,000, A great quality news- 
paper in the morning and concentrated local 
and suburban circuiation in evening: 


Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, 1912, av. 8,986. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening liem. Daily sworn av. 1910, 
16,562; rort, 16.987; 1912, 18,888. ‘I'wo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 


Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 
for 1912, 19,198. 


Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan. io Dec., 
"12, 20,367. ‘I'he “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’g circ. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer, Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1912, 83,463. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1912, daily 
10,476; Sunday, 11,464. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1912, 105,250. 


The absolute accuracy of Farm, 

Stock & Home's circulating rating 

is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 

Publishing Company. Circulation 

GUAR is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota. the Dakotas, 
iaaa%) 8 =6Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 
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Minneapolis, 7riduue, W. J. 
Rerahliched 


Murphy, publisher. 

1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
Average net paid circulation for 
1912, daily Tribune, 100,134; Sun- 
day Tribune, 142,981. 





MISSOURI 


St. Louis, Nationai Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1912, 123,483. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Daily average Oct. 
Ist, 1912 to Mar. 31, 1913, 10,936, 


Camden, Post-Telegram. 10,900 daily average 
1912. Camden’s oldest daily. 


Trenton, Avening Times. ‘08, 21,326; 2c—'oo, 
19,063; '10, 19,288; "11, 20,116; '12—21,989. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Svening Fournai. Daily average for 
1912, 18,156. It's the leading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, “now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn’. Daily 
average for 1912, 64,406 


Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., 1912, Sunday, 
99,692; daiiy, 64,496; Auguirer, evening, 37,182. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, three 
months, 1913, 100,496. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N. Y. The Morn- 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1912, 6,789. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Largest high-class evenin 
The Globe Graaion Counts cae 
papers sold for cash. Net cash daily average, 
year ended April 30, 1913, 182,194. A. A. A. 
and N, W. Ayer & Son certificates. 


Schenectady, Gasette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1912, 22,010. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 


Utica, National Hiectrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1912, 2,666. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (c.),av.Ap’i,'13, 
4,550, Semi-Weekly Sentinel, av. April,'13, 6,360. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1912: Daily, 106,484; Sun., 134,265. 
For May, 1913, 112,680 daily; Sunday, 148,370, 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'12, 16,971. 
LaCoste & Maxweil, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Times, daily. 22,497 average, 
May, 1913. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Philadelphia. The sre (@@) is 
Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for 1912, 87,323; 

the Sunday Press, 178,868. 


Washington, Xeforter and Observer, circulation 
average 1912, 18,060, 





West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1912, 16,185. In its 41st year. 
independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in tne State in agricultural wealth. 
Wilkes-Barre, 7%imes-Leader, eve. net, sworn, 
average 1912, 18,681. 
Williamsport, Daily Sun and News. Average 
for December, 1912, 17,026. 
York, Dispatch and Daily, Average for 1912. 
18,688. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket, Hvening Zimes. Average circula- 

tion for 1912, 21,097—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1912, 24,463 (O@). “Sunday, 34,777 
(OO). Avening Bulletin, 62,847 aver- 

age 1912. 

Westerly, Datly Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1912, 6,449, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Avenitng Post Evening. Actual 
datiy average 1912, 8,599. . 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 
Atala Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
Yee Sunday, 18,625. March, 1913, 
average, daily, 20,460; Sunday, 

20,180. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1912,6,083. Examined by A.A.A. 
Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.A.A. 
9,418 net. Largest city and state. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, 7he Bee (eve.) Aver. April, 1913, 
5,758. May, 1913, ave., 5,367. 
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WASHINGTON 

Seattle, / he Seattle Times (@G) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its 1912 cir. of 
TEEO 66,152 daily, 84,544 Sunday, rare 


UA 
oe 


quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The 7tmes in 1011 beat its 
nearest competitor by over two million lines in 
advertising carried. 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1912, daily 
and Sunday, 21,347 
Tacoma, News. 


Average for year 1912, 
20,698. 


WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 4,063. Established 
over 40 years ago. 

Janesville Gazette. “Daily average, May, 1913, 
daily 6,0@1, semi-weekly, 1,644. 

Milwaukee, /he Evening Wis- 
consin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for 1912, aoe The 
Evening Wisconsin is the State's 

ovSe favorite home newspaper. Chas, 
TEEO H. Eddy, Foreign rang ro Met- 
ropolitan Bldg., New York; 723 
Old South Bldg., Boston; 1054 

Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. 

Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. March, 1913, 
Average circulation, 7,023. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 
Port William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journai, daily average, 1912, 4,132. 


QUEBEC, CAN, 
Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1912, 48,237 
daily. Highest quality circulation. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 
Regina, 7he Leader. Average, Ist 3 mos. 13, 
12,208. Largest circulation in Saskatchewan, 











Want-Ad 


Mediums 


























CONNECTICUT 
ERIDEN Morning Record. Unusually large 
lead in Want Ads, in exceptionally profit- 
able field. Rate, cent a word; 6 cts. for 7 times. 
N EW Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
um of State. Rate lc.a word. Av.'12, 19,193. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Aas of any other paper. lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads The Daily News," says the Fost-office 
Review, and that’s why 7he Daily News is 
Chicago's “‘ want ad " directory. 
T= Chicago Bxaminer with its 541,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circuiation 
brings classihed advertisers quick and direct 
results, Rates lowest per thousand inthe West, 
MAINE 
event Evening Hxpress and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
papers combinec 
MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 
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HE Boston Glove, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,656 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
mewspaper 
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MINNESOTA 


HE Minneapolis Tribune, 

‘ Daily nad Sundog, te tha tend 

ing want ad medium of the great 

lala Northwest, carrying mote paid 

rer want ads than any other daily 

newspaper in the T'win Cities. 

Printed in 1912 110,179 more in- 

dividual Want Advertisements 

than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 

word, cash with the order; or 10 Cents a line, 

where charged. All advertising in the daily 

appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 
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NEW YORE 


owe Albany Aventng Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
Tas Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 
OHIO 
HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Waut 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circuiation. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa., Times carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 


THE Salt Lake 7ribune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








(OO) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 





$32.76 if paid wholly in advance. 


Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
of their circulation. Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 
by the sign ©.—Webster's Dictionary. 

Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 35 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 
tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 




















ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (O@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy. av. 1012, 
63,804 (@@).  |eiivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only * Gold 
Mark" journai for bakers. Oldest, best known. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Journal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by pest people. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool ana Cotton Revorter. 
Recogmzea organ of the cotton ana wooen 
industries of America (OO). 

Boston Avening 7 ranscript (@@), established 
1830. ‘he oniy goid mark daity in Boston. 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
Frencn daily among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapous Journal (OO). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis, The cieanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 

Brooklyn Zagie (@@) is THE advertising 

Medium of Brookiyn 

Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine (@@). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 263 broadway, N. Y. 

New York Heraid (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraid first. " 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out ot 
ten, act wisely in seiecting ‘Ihe Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 





Scientific American (Q@) has the largest cir- 
Culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 

The New York 7%mes (@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales ot five of 
the seven other New York morning newspapers. 

New York 7 ridune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (@@) is Philadelphia’s Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
1912, sworn net average, Daily, 87,223. Sun- 
day, 178,858 


THE PITTSBURG 
@o DISPATCH 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always seiect first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
deiivered circuiation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Journai (@@), only morning paper 
amony 600,000 pcopie. ‘lhe R. I, Bible.” 


TENNESSEE 

The Memphis Commerciai- Appeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘l'ennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is aiso one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). Yhe Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quaiity and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000, 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads all other Seattie 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige, 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (@@), the 
oniy Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. ‘The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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Real 
Advertising Service 
Means Grubbing 


—Not philosophizing from a leather chair. 


We enjoy the reputation of being particularly 
close to our clients. 


Perhaps it’s because we eliminate distance and 
annex our working organization to fheirs. 


Active, on-the-job co-operation that gets somewhere. 


That’s Taylor-Critchfield Service in Advertising 
and Merchandising. There’s no Big-I-ism or aloof- 
ness about it. 


Accidental or heaven-born efficiency we question. 


We would rather rest our case on the part of the 


work we actually, competently shoulder, and on our 


net experience in handling a large number of the most 
important accounts in America— 


Than to claim a Divine Revelation that entitles 
us to do all the advising while you do all the work. 


Perhaps this thought, Mr. Advertiser, accords 
with something you may have in your own mind. 


Let’s talk it over. 


The Taylor-Critchfield Co. 


One of the Leading Advertising Agencies of America 
NEW YORK ‘CHICAGO DETROIT 
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The Wisdom of Ignorance Is 
Bliss Until—You Wake Up! 


Even then it is possible to be 
happy, if the experience hasn't 
cost you too dear. 


Right now there’s a great awak- 
ening taking place among United 
States advertisers about Canadian 
advertising. 


Every conscientious United States Ad- 
vertising Agent is counselling his clients 
to go to the advertising agency that 
“Knows Canada,” if they wish their Ca- 
nadian advertising to be carried on with 
the best possible prospects for success. 

And isn’t that logical? 

Here is a vast country with about six 
million English thinking, speaking peo- 
ple, and twoand a half- millions of French 
thinking, speaking people, both liberal 
buyers of United States goods when 
properly appealed to. 

But these eight and a half-millions of 
people present an extraordinarily cotnplex 
problem to solve in determining the lines 
of lsast resistance when marketing 
Unite t States goods among them. 

With great respect for the judgment of 
our United States contemporaries, we 
maintain that it is impracticable for them 
to give competent advice about Canada 
and Canadian advertising conditions. 
They do not individually handle a suffi- 
cient amount of Canadian business to 
make it worth while, 

And it is even greater folly for United 
States advertisers seeking a Canadian 
trade to believe that they can. 

When you wish to do advertising in Ca- 
nada, you should go to the advertising 
agency that ‘Knows Canada’”’-the agency 
that has played a large part in the con- 
duct of most of the successful United 
States advertising campaigns in the Do- 
minion, to wit:~— 


J. J. GIBBONS Limited 
CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


119 West Wellington St. Coronation Bldg. 
TORONTO MONTREAL 


Sterling Bank Building 
WINNIPEG 


CANADA 


Code: A.B.C,, sth Edition 


c 


Cabie address: “Gibjay,” Toronto 
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ollow Your Customers to Canada’ 








SOME 
Gibbons Advertising | 


| in Canada 


Zip. 
Force. 
Delineator, 
Dictaphone, 
5-In-One Oil. 
Acme Fences. 
Library Bureau. 
Packard Motors, 
Vapo-Cresolene, 


Pry’s Cocoa. 
Slater Shoes, 
Sunlight Soap, 

B.D.V. Tobaccos, 
Williams Pianos, 
Crompton Corsets, 
Cockshutt Ploughs, 
Russell Motor Cars, 


Lowe Bros, Paints, 





German Kali Works. Canada Bread Co, 





ColumbiaGramophones, Union TrustCo, 
White Horse Whiskey, Ideal Bedding Co, 
Everybody's Magazine. Empire Fences, 
Kleinert Dress Shields, Melagama Tea, 
Underwood Typewriters. Regal Lager. 
Nicholson File Co, Williams & Humbert, 
National Cash Registers, Shiloh's Cure, 
MotherSeigeisSyrup, Ramsay's Paints, 
Black & White Whiskey, Canada Starch 
Imperial Bank of Canada, Comfort Lye 
Imperial Life Assurance, Dales Cakex 
Pedlar People of Oshawa, M, L, Paints, 
Bankers’ Bond Corporation, Sanguinol, 
Canada Cycle & Motor Co, Floorgiaze. 
lr. Pringle & Son Ltd. Nasmith’s Bread 
‘*Magi"”’ Mineral Water, HenryGowlland, 
Sun Fire Insurance, Footrite Shoes, 
Canadian Heer Engines, Healatta Soap. 
Hudson Bay Knitting Co, AdanacWater. 
Frost & Wood Implementa, Nerlich & Co, 
Aromac Office Speciaities, Silver Mfg, Co, 
Capital Farm Implements, City Dairy. 
Acetylene Constriiction Co, Sanitaris, 
C & E Hawkins, Limited, 
Co-operative Booteries Ltd. Legare Co, 
Canadian Engines, Limited, 
Rubberine, Drummond Dairy Supplies, 
Abbey Effervescent Salt Co. 
Coates’ Plymouth Gin, Vestal Olive Oil. 
Remy Martin's Brandy, Waverley Pens, 
Fairweathers, Vicker’s London Dry Gin. 
Ontario Department of Agriculture 
Consolidated Plate Glass Company. 
Imperial Wire and Cable Company. 
Canadian General Electric Co, 
John Gosnell & Company, 
Dominion Organs and Pianos. 
Schroeder & Schyler, France. 
Confederation Life Association 
Keegan's Whisky. Catesby Clothing 
United Co-operative Stores, Limited. 
Toronto Hydro Electric System, 
McCailuin’s Perfection Whiskey. 
Standard Tube and Wire Fence Co, 
Moptreal Debenture Corporation. 
Lindsay Library and Office Fittings. 
Canadian Home Market Association. 
Northern Electric Rural Telephones, 
North American Accident Insurance Co, 
American Mechanical Toy Co, 
Chautauqua School of Nursing. 
Coin + i.do em Suse 
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“GIBBONS Knows 


CANADA” 
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